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7 Subscribers out of the city, receiving 
bills, are requested to give immediate attention 
to the terms of subscription to this Journal. 
It is indispensable that the cash system shall 
be carried out in the business management of 
the paper. 





STEAMBOATS AND STEAMBOATING IN THE 
SOUTHWEST. NO. II. 


Tuat steamboat accidents are more common 


treme. The frequency of explosions upon 
our Western boats is owing in a great 
measure to their employing fh 

boilers and ines. Steam is generated 
et as 
e, but 
let a boat under a full head stop suddenly 
and there is always a danger of explosion; 


boilers are 
huge smoke-pipes of an ocean steamer—ex- 
ai dahiedoretioiey. toons 
ularly. 
them runs the flue, and if at any time the 
boat has enough “list” to cause the water 
to run from the outside boilers into the 
others—thus leaving the steam in contact 
with the red-hot flue—an instantaneous ex- 
plosion is almest inevitable, The steam in 
this ease is resolved into a combination of 
cavern gad rogen gases—and about as 
e an agent of destruction as gunpow- 
der. to the frequent losses of 
boats by fire, are too often the result 
of the manner in which they are built and 


the bales are piled as high as the “ hurricane 
deck.” They almost touch the boilers, 
which are exposed and unprotected upon the 
forward deck, and generally surrounded by 
huge piles of wood, not unfrequently in ab- 
solute contact with them. A tier of cotton 
often adorns the hurricane deck itself, and 
needs but a spark from the smoke-pipe to 
convert the boat into a fiery furnace, from 
which the chance of escape is small indeed. 

Travellers descending the Mississippi 
avoid these boats thus laden with cotton, but 
no one yg Bare at Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, or St. Louis can tell what the situa- 
tion of the boat will be before she atrives at 
New Orleans. The lower country boats, 
the Natchez and Vicksburg packets, and 
those that ply up and down the Arkansas, 
Red river, and the bayous during the latter 
part of autumn and the whole of the winter, 
all make their “ down trip” loaded and over- 
loaded with cotton, and the voyager must | 
perforce submit to the danger and inconve- 
nience attendant upon such a passage. 

Accidents to western boats seem to come 
in an epidemic form. For a month or two | 
we hear of none, and then again every day’s | 
mail or rather telegraph will record some | 
new calamity by fire, snags, or steam. 

The list of boats destroyed and injured in 
1850 I do not think is comparatively large, 
although when arrayed in figures it looks 
frightful enough. During the year there 
were fifty-three boats lost upon the Western 
waters and 107 serious accidents occurred, 
as follows :— 

33 boats Sunk. 

14 do. Burned. 

6 do. Destroyed by Explosion. 

64 do. Seriously Injured. 

Over 700 persons lost their lives, and pro- 
perty to the amount of 1,500,000 dollars was 
sacrificed. During the summer of 1841 on 
the Mississippi between the mouth of the 
Ohio and St. Louis, thirty boats were snagged 
and sunk, in fact a great part of the then St. | 
Louis fleet was lost. That this was the case 
can excite no wonder in the mind of any 
one who has sailed upon the Upper Missis- 
sippi in a time of very low water. The 
river, which at other times presents an ap- 
pearance of majestic and solemn grandeur, 
as it rolls its grey waves through the im- 
mense and seemingly boundless forests that, 
clothe its sides, then seems equally horrible | 
and disgusting. The once majestic tide re- 
treats into a thousand narrow and sinuous 
channels, leaving an enormous field of mud 
and sand literaily bristling with the now ap- 
parent snags, for the traveller to feast his_ 
eyes upon. In every direction he will see | 
wrecks of mired boats, and tremble lest the | 
next hour may add his own to their number. 
One spot above Cairo is known—and justly 
—as the “Grave Yard ;” and the bottom is 
— with the bones - — —- 

t may appear singular, but the danger to 
be abprchonitied dpi conlesinn is much less 
than that from snagging or fire. A col 
flue does its work instantaneously, and all 
is over, but a fire or the sinking of a boat 





























gives the passengers time to see the danger; 
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Around the bows and upon the guards| and then in place of adopting some proper 
mode of saving their lives, nine out of ten 
will from fear and want of presence of 
mind, jump overboard without anything to 
sustain them in the water, or more probably 
remain on the boat until too late to escape. 
The effect of fear upon some men is singu- 
lar; often ludicrous, Two instances that 
occurred in my sight are exactly in point. 


I was once descending the Mississippi 


River in the “Brian Borrhoime.” The boat 
was new and being intended for the Red 
River trade, had no regular pilots, as the 
price they demanded to make half a trip and 
then to be 

boat, was so unreasonable that the captain 
determined to steer the boat himself with 
the assistance of a Red River pilot who was 
on board. 


left at New Orleans without a 


All went on very well until we turned the 


mouth of the Ohio, and the captain aban- 
doned the wheel to the care of his assistant, 
with full directions how to run the boat for 
a few hours, It was a clear starlight night 
and we were ploughing our way down 
stream famously, under a full head of steam, 


when suddenly a tremendous jar threw 
nearly everybody and everything in cabin on 
their beam ends, and every one thought or 
said, “ We have struck a snag !” 

I am an old stager upon the river, and 
never enter a boat without fixing my eye 
upon something that can be used as a sup- 
port in case I have to swim for it. As I as- 
cended the Brian’s cabin stairs, the first 
thing that I saw was a very snug washstand 
which was upon the guards and almost 

inst the paddle-box. As soon as I could 
pick myself up I hastened to my washstand 
and there I remained until it was discovered 
that we had met with no more serious disas- 
ter than running full against « “bluff bar.” 
A young man of perhaps twenty had previ- 
ously attracted the attention of all the pas- 
sengers, from his peculiarly Daniel Lambert- 
ish proportions. At the time that we struck 
he was in a very sound sleep, but being 
aroused by the subsequent confusion, jump- 
ed up and dashed into the cabin in a parox- 
ysm of fear. He looked around him one 
moment and ran out at top speed upon the 
boiler deck, then turning around upon the 
guards rushed past me and ran up the 
ddle-box to get upon the hurricane deck. 
rom the latter a short pipe carried down the 
water into the wheel-house. This was 


| painted white and seemed to the terrified 


sight of my fat friend a sturdy pillar, and 
just the thing to help his descent. As he 
seized it his feet slipped, the pipe gave way, 
and down he rolled, pipe in hand, struck on 
the guards, rolled over once more, which last 
turn brought him to the eabin stairs, down 
these he plunged, struck a fender that hap. 
ned to hang up at their foot, and landed 
irectly underneath the boiler, The deck- 
hands seized him and drew him from his 
warm berth, but the moment he was on his 
feet he made an attempt to jump overboard. 
When he was brought up into the cabin" he 
presented a very odd a rante, covered 
and yet grasping ee his 


with dirt, i 
infirm but constant friend, the 
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The other case was that of a man upon 
the small steamer “ Mechanic.” The boat 
was making her way slowly up against a 
very strong current, and when opposite Pla- 
quemine 3 struck a large log that gave her 
a pretty severe jar. 

It was about midnight and the man—a 
Texan recruit—had spread his blanket upon 
the hurricane deck near the pilot-house, and 
was fast asleep. The moment the boat 


struck up he jumped, and without stopping 
to ask any questions ran the full length of 
the deck and jumped overboard, Being a 


very good swimmer he was saved, although 
such good fortune would have befallen but 
few. The old river men have a saying, that 
“ the Mississippi never lets go of a man who 
has clothes on,” and it is generally true. 


ing great speed 
height. 


stream, 


of life was frightful. 





Passengers crowded her 
kerchiefs were waving, and a band on board 
playing an inspiring air; when, just as she 
was opposite the landing, the bell rang, the 
engine stopped, and she blew up in an instant, 
Oceurring a» this did, in such a moment, | J 
and in full sight of the friends and relatives 
of the lost, it is perhaps the most fearful of 
ull Western steamboat accidents. Th 


THE LITERARY! Wo 


The “ Moselle” was an entirely new boat, 
and had been built with a view to the attuin- 
Before she left the wharf 
at Cincinnati, the steam was at a fearful 
She ran a short distance up the 
river, and then turned her course down 


uards, 


hand- 


e loss 


It is to be regretted that we have no per- 


Among the most serious accidents that fect record of the various calamities that 
have ha pened to American boats, were the | have befallen our steamboats, from the tine 


destruction of the “ Ben Sherrod” by fire, 


| of Fulton. 


With regard to the Western 


nearly two hundred passengers lost; the | disasters, although some imperfect returns 
| have been made, yet so generally incorrect 
have they been, that no reliable deductions 
can be drawn from them; at least, from the 
accidents of the last twenty years. 


“Erie” upon the Western 
two hundred and twenty lives lost; the 
“ Lexington” upon Loug Island Sound, by 
fire, one hundred and forty-one lives lost; 
and the “ Moselle” on the Ohio, by explo- 


sion, loss of life very large, but as the boat) 


had only just left the wharf no accurate 
estimate could be made. 

The * Ben Sherrod” was one of the finest 
and fastest boats upon the river, and at the 


time that the accident occurred, she was racing 


with the Prairie. Officers, crew, and pas- 


akes, by fire, 


ous to that time the comparative 
the boats, and the greater attention that a 


Previ- 
paucity of 


serious accident excited, have given data 
upon which some dependence can be placed, 
and the results are sufficiently curious, if not 


of essential importance. 


Although the comparative loss of life 


| upon our 


estern has been far greater than 


sengers had become very much excited with | that on our Eastern waters, yet some statistics 
the race, and some of the latter plied the | connected with the latter may be of service, 
firemen with liquor, until they were all| since we can obtain no other. The follow- 
drunk, ‘The woodpile near the boilers had ing table applies to steamers from the port 
taken fire three times before, from the in- of New York: 


tense heat of the furnaces, but reckless and 


intoxicated as the men were, they cared for | 


nothing but to win the race, The fire broke 
out the fourth time among the wood, and 
spread with fearful rapidity. The pilot- 
house was almost imusadliatel enveloped in 
flames ; the tiller rope burned, and the boat, 
under its immense pressure of steam, hur- 


ried through the water with fearful velocity, | 
uncontrolled, and uncontrollable by mortal | 


hand, This occurred at Old River, where 
the Mississippi is six miles in width, and 


although the Prairie and two other boats 


were near at hand, the assistance that they 
could render was necessarily but small, To 
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previous to 1831 :— 


From a reliable source I am enabled to 
make up the following table of explosions 
that have occurred in the United States 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN BOATS. 
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From the foregoing table we may at least 
arrive at the fact, that explosions of high 


pressure boilers are far more dangerous than 
those of low pressure. 











THE COPYRIGHT PRINCIPLE HANDSOMELY 
ACKNOWLEDGED, 
One of the daily journals of last week, tlc 
Evening Post, announces as by authority 
that Messrs. Stringer & Townsend, the pro- 
prietors of the International Monthly Maga. 
zine, have contracted to pay to Mr. Charles 
Dickens the sum of $4000 for the sheets of 
his new serial work about to be published 
in England. We feel obliged to Messrs, 8. 
& 'T. for this concession to the claims of 
copyright. Four thousand dollars is a very 
handsome advance for a novel; and js 
something in the nature of a pretty good 
sized loaf presented to the English author in 
the stead of the stone with which he has 
been heretofore comforted: and we do not 
mean to be the last to proclaim this pricking 
of the publishing conscience or rather this 
unloosing of the publishing purse-strings. 
Four thousand dollars—we dwell on it a 
little—is a snug sum—equal to four thou- 
sand acres of good arable land in the 
Western country. But we are seized with 
a doubt whether the aforesaid four thousand 
dollars could net have been otherwise in- 
vested with as profitable and at least as pro- 
mising «a result. Mr. Charles Dickens—it 
does not require the Wizard of the North 

















add to the panic and confusion among the High | Low | tala (we mean the Professor) to conjure us to ac- 
passengers, it was announced that there » aera ee ae ed. | knowledge—is a clever writer, a very clever 
were two hundred kegs of powder on board. | Rin i —. | writer, in fact’ a first-rate literary producer: 
nome rowers ptsont ay were saved, Washing ra ae nent r . rc _ who always — to call and is pay sure 

ith the terrible loss of the Erie most eee ; | to turn out his twenty green numbers in 
of my readers are familiar, and also with Sengedh wevibade. 232007. H > | = | due succession, to be thence regularly con- 
that of the Lexington. ee emo - : * | veyed (under contract) to the pages of 

The latter boat, when on her passage from Enterprise ape stanina ident 1 | 9 | 4 | Messrs. 8. & ‘5 8 Monthly Magazine. “ed 

‘ . WOATIA 60.0. cececcccers * @SSTS. S. 
PM, ficoslta Eaton's eck, peg Do Island Feliciann hes eo eaencng co : rs T could easily sy aunoraioeaantion market 
She had on board one hundred and ten Maid of Orlenns........++. a it 9 be and purchase “2 least forty, ~es eighty 
sengers, and a crew of thirty-five, all of | (ones. +++ -:+-+-teeee * | novels: i. e. at the rate at we under- 
whom, save four, were lost. It was the 13th Helen MeGregor moaned i 33 | 14 | Stand they are mm quoted, fifty dol- 
January, 1840, that this occurred, and the | Caledonia .............+.- 1 11 | 1 | lars per MS. We would not engage that 
weather was of unusual severity. One of dha yeaah petogs: aj 28 | 29 ve ns gp ne be yw — to. t : pro- 
the survivors, Captain Chester Hilliard, now | Fair Star ...............++ 1 2}; uce 0 author of “ Nick ut in 
commands ‘the ship St. Charles. He pos Porpolae ‘january, i316...) | a | 3 | 9 | quantity we are confident our’ townsmen 
returning to his family from a prosperous | Ramapo (March, 1826) .... 1 | 7 | 7 | and fellow-citizens would not give out. We 
voyage, and was saved after he had floated Macon abv idee chegsevchsese * - ‘ are now we ye bey ae supposition <a 
about on the Sound for thirteen hours, sup-| Union... 1 4 | 7. | the sum ivided up among eighty 
ported by a bale of cotton,* Tally HO .......2-c0s ss. 1 * | * | workmen: but if we could for a moment 
Kenhawa .... -.0+....00.- 1 8 4 | faney the entire amount deposited in 

Fs gross : 

* Captain Hilliard, while floating near the wreck, yes pS A natn ail * F 4 ; a tsiely in the true, ringing, and glittering 
wound up his watch, and timed the sinking of the | 7... Lit Btn : ne 
boat-—his only light being the last flach of the ames | 2iT COE .-+e ree r4es vee, 1 x 8 | gold of Califo re one man—o 
ere they submitted 10 the more potent element. The a | a1 | 168 | 91 | American writer: who had the nerve to 
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Siso enved, ange being exposed for forty-eight houte. to * Exploded In New York Harbor. 
the waves and the piercing cold. P * Unknown. t Unknown. . 
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eae 
withstand the shock—and that the eall|the receipt of the $4000 by Mr. Charles] about fifteen miles from New York. Uncas 
was to give so much of his time and kens. River is the bound between the county of 


attention to the production of a “urk of 
fetion for the Monthly aforesaid—we 
imagise the man could be found—and the 
work done, if the money were promptly 
forthcoming. We are not sure, on further 
consideration, but that the sight of a certi- 
fied check for $4000 might not set American 
literature on its legs, and work various 
wonders, which at present we have no con- 
ception of. It might call out an epic poem 
or a tragedy—perhaps a comic novel, as 
good as the worst of Fielding’s or Smollet’s. 
At any rate, without pursuing the subject 
any further in this direction, we tender our 
acknowledgments to the enterprising pub- 
lishers—with a sense of relief against the 
distressing situation in which we are placed 
by an American poet, Dr. Huntington, who 
has been writing a letter to the London 
Morning Chronicle on this same subject of 
copyright. 

“An American,” he says, “ would scorn 
to be fed or clothed gratis; he would stand 
treat with the world; yet he lets an English- 
man gratuitously amuse his leisure, satisfy his 
thirst for knowledge, and clothe the naked- 
ness of his mind, If Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton or Mr, Dickens were to offer to pay 
for a pair of trousers for Brother Jonathan, 
he would knock him down; or if Miss Bell, 
or whatever is the name of the lady who 
wrote ‘ Jane Eyre,’ and her sisters, pretended 
to make him up a dozen fine shirts as a cha- 
rity, I think he would go out of his senses. 
He would rather go bare to the end of his 
days than owe such an obligation to any he 
or she Briton in existence; but what are 
such favers to those which he unblushingly 
accepts, year after year, from Sir Edward 
Bulwer and Miss Bell ?” 

We think we have seen something very 
like this, in an old pamphlet on the subject 
of copyright, several years ago. That is, 
however, of little consequence, for we have 
something piquant and personal from Dr. 
Huntington, 

“TI have written a book. I have spent 
— in writing or learning to write it. Per- 

aps I could do nothing else. The influence 
of the rw eect age in whieh all who 
read the English language are forced to live, 
acting on my special organization, las made 
literary production a necessary resource. It 
is the same as if [ were a poor shirt-maker, 
over whose sorrows a Hood has taught you 





to weep and be indignant. At all events, you 
approve of my writing, or you would not, 
have read my book so extensively. Aud | 
yel, because gre cau refuse to pay foreign | 
authors for books of the same kind, you | 
oblige me to take a nominal price for mine | 
—a price for which it could not be produced 
by any man living, and Jess than it would | 
command if you honestly paid for such labor 
In Other instances. You have beaten me 
down most unfairly. I consider it so; and 
if every one of the 10,000 or 12,000 buyers 
of the cheap edition of * Lady Alice’ were 
to send me a ‘quarter’ (18.) by mail, I 
should regard it as simple restitution ; nor 
Would the sum total eover my expenses 
While writing it.” 

Prompted by the noble example of Messrs. 
Stringer & Townsend, we expect to hear 
that the purchasers have clubbed their quar- 
ters, and forwarded to the Doctor the $3000 
he demands, which (with a trifling difference 





of a thousand dollars) will reconcile us to 


Whatever happens, the copyright seems 
destined to go ahead. 





LITERATURE. 
THE DIARY OF JOHN ADAMs.* 
(Third Paper.) 


Tne next great event in John Adams’s life 
was his Fa roan as one of the Massa- 
chusetts delegates to the old Continental 
Congress of 1774—the celebrated Conven- 
tion of Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, which 
brought together George Washington, Pa- 
trick Henry, Samuel Adams, Richard Henry 
Lee, the Rutledges, and others, the most 
marked men of the country—a thorough re- 
presentation of its learning, eloquence, talent 
for debate, and diverse shades of opinion. 
The work was thus entered upon in good 
heart; but, at the outset, with the instinct 
rather than the expressed conviction of revo- 
lution. Tongues were many and debate 
was protracted, but the fact of having met at 
all was guarantee of the end. John Ad- 
ams, as usual, bore a conspicuous part in the 
committee work. The memoranda of inci- 
dents and exhibitions of character which he 
has left us in his Diary—with the sketches 
of the debates—the Convention sitting with- 
out reporters, with closed doors—are of the 
first importance for an appreciation of the 
history of the period. The debate on trade 
respecting the non-importation and non-ex- 
portation acts, he has left us with some mi- 
nuteness, It exhibits the material interests of 
the period, its political economy, the cost and 
exigences of a revolution, in the most sug- 
estive and striking manner, The every- 
ay revelations of the Diary, with incidental 
notices of modes of living, the table-talk 
and gossip of the time, are hardly less valu- 
able, and, certainly, not less interesting. 

The progress of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation in the first instance was an ovation, a 
clear indication of the foregone conclusion 
in the minds of the people. Everywhere on 
the route, from the initial dinner at Coo- 
lidges (dinners bore a truly Anglican part in 
these affairs), with supple Silas Deane at 
Wethersfield, at New Ilaven, Hartford ; 
“ break fasting, dining, drinking coffee,” &c., 
in New York, through New Jersey, to the 
cordial weleome to Philadelphia, they are 
received and escorted with the honors of 
generals or governors. 

It is amusing, at this time of day, to note 
the suspicious tone of the Diary with re- 
ference to New York—the Yankee naiveté 
of some of the observations. At Rye, the 
border town of the Provinces in Westches- 
ter, there is a sad state of things:—* The 

rber says that religion don’t flourish in this 
town. The Congregational society have no 
minister. The Church minister has forty- 
five pounds from the Society. They havea 
school for writing and ciphering, but no 

rammar school. There is no law of this 

rovince that requires a minister or school- 
master.” In the next paragraph we have an 
Indian name of the Harlaem River, worth 
retaining, and a quaint guess at Hellgate :— 
“ Lodged at Cock’s, at Kingsbridge ; a pretty 
place, Uncas river running before the door, 
and verdant hills all round. This place is 





*The Works of John Adams, Second President of 
the United States: with a Life of the Author, Notes, 
and Illustrations By his Graodson, Charlies Francis 
poet Vols, IL, If1., 1V., V. Boston: Little & 

Wan. 





Westchester and the county of New York. 
This place is ten miles from Hell Gate, 
which is supposed to be oceasioned by a 
large cavern under the rocks, into which the 
water rushes at certain times of the tide. 
This whirlpool is five miles from the city.” 
The Buneh of Grapes, a tavern at New York, 
receives them. “'This city,” writes Adams, 
“will be a subject of much speculation to 
me.” The first walk in the city touches 
upon some of the prominent glories of New 
York to this day :— 


NEW YORK IN 1774. 


“ After dinner, Mr. McDougall and Mr. Platt 
came, and walked with us to every part of the 
city. First we went to the fort, where we saw 
the ruins of that magnificent building, the Go- 
vernor’s house. From the Parade, before the 
fort, you have a fine prospect of Hudson River, 
and of the East River, or the Sound, and of the 
harbor; of Long Island, beyond the Sound 
River, and of New Jersey beyond Hudson’s 
River. ‘The walk round this fort is very plea- 
sant, though the fortifications are not strong. 
Between the fort and the eity is a beautiful 
ellipsis of land, railed in with solid iron, in the 
centre of which is ‘a statue of his majesty on 
horseback, very large, of solid lead gilded with 
gold, standing on a pedestal of marble, very 
high. We then walked up the Broad Way, a 
fine street, very wide, and in a right line from 
one end to the other of the city. In this route 
we saw the old church and the new church. 
The new is a very magnificent building, cost 
twenty thousand pounds, York currency. The 
prison is a large and a handsome stone building ; 
there are two sets of barracks. We saw the 
New York college, which is also a large stone 
building. A new hospital is building, of stone. 
We then walked down to a ship-yard, where a 
Dutch East India ship is building of eight hun- 
dred tons burthen. Then we walked round 
through another street, which is the principal 
street of business. Saw the several markets. 
After this we went to the coffee-house, which 
was full of gentlemen; read the newspapers, 
&c. Here were introduced to us Mr, Morin 
Scott and a Mr. Litchfield, who invited us to 
Hull’s tavern, where we went and staid till 
eleven o'clock.” 


John Adams is then dined and feasted, re- 
cording Mr. Morin Seott’s “elegant break- 
fast—rich plate, a very large silver coffee- 
pot,a very large silver tea-pot, napkins of 
the very finest materials, toast, and bread 
and butter [a touch worthy of John Buncle} 
in great perfection.” The constant refer- 
ences to the luxuries of the table, furniture, 
&c., would seem to show the more generally 
costly style of living of the Southern pro- 
vinces. ‘These things are evidently matters 
of surprise to the New Englander. It would 
even appear that he subsequently saw a 
bracelet on a lady’s arm for the first time in 
1777, at Baltimore, a cireumstance which he 
thus records—* The Virginia ladies had or- 
naments about their wrists, which I don’t 
remember to have seen before. These or- 
naments were like miniature pictures, bound 
round the arms with some chains.” 

Of the buildings of the city the Diary ex- 
presses two opinions; in the one case 4 
view on a level, after his first walk—* The 
streets of this town are vastly more regular 
and elegant than those in ston, and the 
houses are more grand, as well as neat.” A 
few days afterwards, in a view from the 
“new Dutch church steeple,” he finds “ the 
whole city upon a level, a flat. The houses 
in general are smaller than in Boston,” 
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Of the le, Loni Jeger is harsh. 
We trust Mr. Cooper will not overlook it in 
his preiiecd work, “'The Men of Manhat- 
tan,” “ With all the opulence and splendor 
of the city,” he says, “there is very little 
good breeding to be found. We have been 
treated with an assiduous respect; but I 
have not seen one real gentleman, one well- 
bred man, since I came to town. At their 
entertainments there is rio conversation that 
is agreeable ; there is no modesty, no atten- 
tion to one another. They talk very loud, 
very fast, and altogether. If they ask you 
a question, before you can utter three words 
of your answer, they will break out upon 
you again, and talk away.” Nor does Phila- 
delphia fare much better by our patriot’s 
naive home standard :—* Philadelphia, with 
all its trade and wealth and regularity, is not 
Boston. The morals of our people are 
much better; their manners are more polite 
and agreeable; they are purer English ; our 
language is better, our taste is better, our 
persons are handsomer ; our spirit is greater, 
our laws are wiser, our religion is superior, 
our education is better. We exceed them 
in everything but in a market, and in charita- 
ble, public foundations.” 

Further of that matter of dining. The 
men of the Revolution lived well, proving 
incontrovertibly by many a passage of John 
Adams, the dependence of fine sentiments 
upon fine dinners. A Quaker feast at Phi- 
ladelphia is in character—a sect which gives 
up public amusements, taking to private 
ones :— 


A QUAKER DINNER. 


“Dined with Mr. Miers Fisher, a young 
Quaker and a lawyer. We saw his library, 
which is clever. But this plain Friend and his 
lain though pretty wife, with her Thees and 

ous, had provided us the most costly enter- 
tainment; ducks, hams, chickens, beef, pig, 
tarts, creams, custards, jellies, fools, trifles, float- 
ing islands, beer, porter, punch, wine, and a 
long &c. We had a large collection of law- 
yers at table ; Mr. Andrew Allen, the Attorney- 
General, a Mr. Morris, the Prothonotary, Mr. 
Fisher, Mr. McKean, Mr. Rodney; besides 
these, we had Mr. Reed, Governor Hopkins, 
and Governor Ward. We had much conversa- 
tion upon the practice of law in our different 
Provinces, but at last we got swallowed up in 
polities, and the great question of parliamentary 
jurisdiction.” 

Again :— 

“ Dined with Dr.Cox. A mighty feast again ; 
nothing less than the very best of Claret, Ma- 
deira, and Burgundy; melons, fine beyond 
description, and pears and peaches as excellent. 


“21. Wednesday. Captain Callender came 
to breakfast with us. Colonel Dagworthy and 
his brother, Captain Dagworthy, breakfasted with 
us. Mrs. Yard entertained us with muffins, 
buckwheat cakes, and common toast. Buck- 
wheat is an excellent grain, and is very plenty 
here. 

+ - * 7 - 

“22. Thursday. Dined with Mr. Chew, 
Chief Justice of the Province, with all the gen- 
tlemen from Virginia, Dr. Shippen, Mr. Tilgh- 
man, aod many others. We were shown into 
a gtand entry and stair-case, and into an elegant 
and most magnificent chamber, until dinner. 
About four o'clock, we were called down to 
dinner. The furniture was all rich. Turtle, 
and every other thing, , jellies, sweet- 
meats of twenty sorts, trifles, whipped sillabubs, 
floating islands, fools, &c. and then a dessert of 
fruits, raisins, almonds, -pears, peaches. Wines 
most excellent and admirable. I drank Madeira 





at a great rate, and found no inconvenience in 
it.” 

In the meantime the cause of Revolution 
was making its advances. The Diarist com- 
plains of the interminable discussions of the 
fine spun intellects assembled; but the 
work, with one delay or another, got on. 
We get some quaint thumb-nail sketches of 
the men of the day, hit off in a sentence. 
Here are some of them drawn from differ- 
ent pages of the Diary :— 


THUMB-NAIL PORTRAITS. 


« Johnson of Maryland has a clear and a cool 
head, an extensive knowledge of trade as well 
as law. He isa deliberating man, but not a 
shining orator; his passions and imagination 
don’t appear enough for an orator; his reason | 
and penetration appear, but not his rhetoric. | 
Galloway, Duane, and Johnson are sensible and 
learned, but cold speakers. Lee, Henry, and 
Hooper, are the orators; Paca is a deliberator 
too; Chase speaks warmly; Mifflin is a 
sprightly and spirited speaker; Jehn Rutledge 
don’t exceed in learning or-oratory, though he is 
a rapid speaker; young Edward Rutledge is 
young and zealous, a little unsteady and injudi- 
vious, but very unnatural and affected as a 
speaker; Dyer and Sherman speak often and 
long, but very heavily and clumsily. 

* * + . . 

“ Young Ned Rutledge is a perfect Bob-o- 
Lincoln—a swallow, a sparrow, a peacock ; 
excessively vain, excessively weak, and exces- 
sively variable and unsteady ; jejune, inane, and 
puerile. Mr. Dickinson is very modest, deli- 
cate, and timid. 

* * * * * 

“ Chase is violent and boisterous, asking his 
pardon ; he is tedious upon frivolous points. So 
is E. Rutledge. Much precious time is indis- 
creetly expended ; points of little consequence 
are started and debated with warmth. Rutledge 
is a very uncouth and ungraceful speaker; he 
shrugs his shoulders, distorts his body, nods and 
wriggles with his head, and looks about with 
his eyes from side to side, and speaks through 
his nose, as the Yankees sing. His brother 
John dodges his head too, rather disegreeably, 
and both of them spout out their language in a 
rough and rapid torrent, but without mach force 
or effect. Dyer is long-winded and round- 
about, obscure and cloudy, very talkative and 
very tedious, yet an honest, worthy man, means 
and judges well. Sherman’s air is the reverse 
of grace ; there cannot be a more striking con- 
trast to beautiful action, than the motions of his 
hands ; prereny he stands ,upright, with his 
hands before him, the fingers of his left hand 
clenched into a fist, and the wrist of it grasped 
with his right. But he has a clear head and 
sound judgment; but when he moves a hand in 
anything like action, Hogarth’s genius could not 
have invented a motion more opposite to grace ; 
— it is stiffnese and awkwardness itself, rigid as 
starched linen or buckram; awkward as a 
junior bachelor or a sophomore. 

“ Mr. Dickinson’s air, gait, and action are not 
much more elegant. 

* * ® * * 

“We had much conversation with Mr. 
Charles Thomson, who is, it seems, about mar- 
rying a lady, a relation of Mr. Dickinson’s, with 
five thousand pounds sterling. This Charles 
Thomson is the Sam Adams of Philadelphia, 
the life of the cause of liberty, they say. 

“Mr. W. B. Reed quotes the description 
given of him by the Abbé Robin, a French 
priest who came out with Rochambeau. ‘Sa 
figure maigre, sillonneux, ses yeux caves et 
étincelans, ses cheveux blancs, droits, ne de- 
scendant pas a ses oreilles fixérent et surprirent 
oe nos regards.’ Life of J. Reed, vol. ii. p. 

+ 7 * . . 
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soft, modest, no remarkable depth or thought. 
a in his face, yet cool, attentive, and 
clear.” 


The impression of the day is to be regard. 
ed in these opinions, of course, but they ap. 
pear sufficiently life-like. 

The most important act of the Conti. 


nental Congress at its subsequent meetin 
was the choice of Geo ashington xs 
Commander-in-Chief. é nomination was 
first made by John Adams. Hancock was 


then in the Chair and Washington himselr 
was present. We learn from Adams's Ap. 
tobiography that Hancock himself had ay 
ambition to be appointed commander.ip. 
chief. The effect of Mr. Adams’s motion 
upon the two men is thus told by himself. 
—*“Mr. Washington, who happened to sit 
near the door, as soon as he heard me allude 
to him, from his usual modesty, darted into 
the library-room, Mr. Hancock—who was 
our President, which gave me an opportu. 
nity to observe his countenance while | was 
speaking on the state of the Colonies, the 
army at Cambridge, and the enemy—heari 
me with visible pleasure; but when [ came 
to describe Washington for the commander, 
I never remarked a more sudden and striking 
change of countenance. Mortification and 
resentment were e as forcibly as his 
face could exhibit them. Mr. Samue! Adams 
seconded the motion, and that did not soften 
the President’s physiognomy at all.” The 
result is well known—Washington was soon 
unanimously eleeted and the military history 
of the Revolution began. 

We shall next meet John Adams in 1 
wider field of travel as Commissioner at 
Versailles. 





MR. JAMES’S FATE.* 


By inhaling the free air and treading the free 
soil of America for a short space, Mr. James 
a to have acquired thereby no incov- 
siderable portion of that bustling activity so 
eminently the characteristic of the country, 
and we are happy to in his first 
American book, more life and spirit than in 
the last dozen of his novels combined. 
The time of action is that of Monmouth’: 
rebellion, and many of the prominent ch:- 
with bold- 
ness and fidelity. Monmouth, Judge Jei- 
fries, Churchill, Feversham, Kirke, the Duke 
of Norfolk, and others, figure in the story. 
The plot is —T contrived and artis'- 
cally developed. If there be any truth io 
history, the following is a capital descrip 
tion of 
JEFFRIES UPON ‘THE BENCH. 

“His face became actually purple, and he 
poured forth upon the poor man’s head a torrent 
of invective, of which the words ‘ knave, villa, 
and pitiful impostor’ were the lightest ornames!. 
A vast string of very oaths was 
added ; and then, having thus vented his fx 
fury, he consulted for “yp moments with the 
counsel for the crown, whom he beckoned »p; 
and then raising his great eoarse voice, as if 1¢- 
dressing the whole court, he said, ‘ Look ber, 
now, see what law is, and how carefully it pr 
tects the subject; there stands a murderer, ! 
man who should not be suffered to cumber ti 
face of earth one hour longer than needful— 
bad fellow from his cradle—and yet some 0! 
the officers of the erown—dranken knaves | 
warrant—having neglected, or perhaps - 
bribed, to neglect their duty, in a mere matter ° 
form—a thing of no moment—this fellow thiols 


a 








“ Rittenhouse is a tall, slender man, plain, 


* The Fate: a Tale of Stirring Times. By 6.?.* 
James. Harpers. 
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he will protract his life for some miserable 
months to come, He must be a cowardly 
villain, to wish to live on in a prison —.” 

««] wish a fair trial, by a just judge, said 
Ralph, in a firm, loud tone, which startled even 
Jeffries. 

«« Hold your tongue, knave, cried the judge, 
we will fit you. You shall be disappointed of 
your fine project. You may gain a few hours, 
but no more. You shall be hanged before I quit 
Dorchester, if I live. See here, now, what a fel- 
low this is ; there are no less than three charges 
against this man. One for murder, cold-blood- 
ed, premeditated murder ; one under the statute 
regarding conformity, and one for high treason. 
The indictment is ready ; but he must have a 
copy, and time to read it, Oh yes, he shall 
have a copy—but we will fit him.” 


It has been apparent to Mr. James’s nu- 
merous readers, that for some time past he 
has striven arduously to dismount his forces, 
who have so long stood as a target for wits 
and critics; but as cavalry unhorsed are the 
most awkward of troops, so his involuntary 
infantry have proved somewhat ungainly in 
their movements, and such a thing as a 
forced march with them, not to be thought of 
upon any terms. Being finally convinced 
that he cannot retreat with grace from his 
favorite position, he has determined to de- 
fend it manfully and openly. Perhaps the 
best chapter in the book contains his hu- 
morous 

PLEA FOR THE TWO HORSEMEN. 

“Now this dissertation has been brought 
about, has had its rise, origin, source, in an 
anxious and careful endeavor to avoid, if possi- 
ble, introducing into the work the two solitary 
horsemen—one upon a white horse,—which, by 
one mode or another, have found their way pro- 
bably into one out of three of all the books that 
I have written; and I need hardly tell the 
reader that the name of these books is legion. 
They are, perhaps, too many; but though I 
must die, some will live—I know it, I feel it ; 
and I must continue to write while this spirit is 
in this body. 

“To say the truth, I do not know why I 
should wish to get rid of my two horsemen, es- 
pecially the one on the white horse. Wouver- 
mans always had a white horse in all his pic- 
tures ; and I do net see why I should not put 
my signature, my emblem, my monogram in my 
paper and ink pictures, as well as any painter of 
them all. I am not sure that other authors do 
not do the same thing; that Lytton has not 
always, or very nearly, a philosophising liber- 
tine; Di , a very charming young girl, 
with dear little pockets, and Lever a bold dra- 
goon.” 


_ Well said, Mr. James, and long may you 
live to guide—like Sam Stickney, the circus 


hero—your many steeds around your end- 
less circle of fiction— 


“ And when he next doth ride a race, 
May we be there to see.” 





“ MRS. MAITLAND OF SUNNYSIDE.* 

His story is related by Miss Margaret 
Maitland herself and her simple, straight- 
forward, sensible mode of narration form a 
most agreeable vehicle for its transmission 
to the reader. She is a single lady, who 
peed yn so from having seccibced her 

: Prepossessions to the man o 
choice from a sense of duty, the wooer hav- 
ng committed some offence against mora- 
lity, and known no second love. Her warm 
heart, however, finds full expansion in the 
care of a young girl who is committed to her 


* Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of 
Suanyside, written by herself. D. Appleton and Co. 
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charge, a nephew and niece, the children of 
her ther the clergyman, and occupant of 
the village “ manse,” in the son of an ear! 

my friend, and in deeds of kindness to all 
of low degree. The fortunes of these young 
people we have enumerated form the staple 
of the narrative, the chief interest being 
thrown on the first who, withdrawn from 
Miss Maitland’s charge, is kept under that 
of a worthless father and scheming aunt, 
whose purpose is to keep her in ignorance 
that she inherits a large fortune in her own 
right from her deceased mother, that they 
may use the same themselves. She is also 
kept in ignorance that a kind old bachelor 
gentleman whom she sees frequently is her 
guardian, and he on his part is made to be- 
lieve that his ward is happy and contented 
under the care of her relatives. The young 
lady is enlightened in these matters, first, by 
a daughter of the aunt who wants her aid in 
a love affair, and secondly, by an attempt on 
the part of her father, who by his extrava- 
gance is as much in want of cash as of mo- 
rals, to induce her to write her “autograph” 
for him on a folded paper, which he says is 
an old letter, but which she, by a glance on 
the other side, suspects to be a legal instru- 
ment. She refuses, and is sent to her room 
for contumacy. She escapes, and appeals to 
her guardian, who finds that her precious 
father and aunt have been forging drafts in 
her name, and reinstates her with Miss Mait- 
land of Sunnyside. ll this is “a likel 

story” truly for real life, or even for a novel, 
and were it not for the pleasant manner 
in which it is told, in Miss Maitland’s plea- 
sant narrative, and Mrs, Grace’s letters to 
her, would be unendurable. The rest of the 
characters and the book are delightful, the 
Scotch dialect in which Miss Maitland writes 
is a novelty, and im a vraisemblance 
and aroma to the book like the smoky taste 
of the veritable “mountain dew” of her 
highlands. There are some village scenes 
sketched with a quiet humor which would 
not be out of place in the of the 
Scotch novels of great Sir Walter himself. 





STUDIES OF THE SPANISH DRAMA, FROM THE 
FRENCH OF PHILARETE CHASLES. 


XVL 
La Verdad Sospechosa—New Details about 
Alarcon. 


AxpovuT 1641, a Spanish plays bearing the 
name of Lope de Vega, fell into the hands 
of Corneille. He liked it so much that he 
set to work imitating it. “I would give,” 
he said, “all that I have written to have in- 
vented this fine plot.” The piece succeeded. 
Corneille’s first care, in his preface, was to 
avow the loan, and to pride himself on it. 
“T have suffered myself to be led to the fa- 
mous Lope de Vega. The present work is 
merely a copy of an excellent original which 
he has Pl before the public under the 
name of La Sospechosa Verdad. Whether 
it pass for a theft or a loan, I am so well 
content with what I have done, that I have 
no desire that it should be the last which I 
shall draw from our enemies (the 8 

niards).” Corneille was far from pretending 
to the originality of the work which he re- 

uced. 

The Liar is a masterpiece of good sense, 
arrangement, and imitation: Corneille wish- 
ed nothing more. He discovered the Spanish 
fountain, and made the comedy of character 
spring from it. Remark the curious frivo- 
lity of French criticism, which produced ten 





thousand volumes during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; chattering, while 
all the world except herself was admiring, 
she obstinately persisted in refusing to listen 
to Corneille, perorating like a dandy mar- 
quis of former days on the merit and de- 
merit of what Pierre Corneille had not done, 
on the good or bad composition of that 
which he had not composed. In vain did he 
point with his finger to the Spanish, where 
his genius went to refresh itself in the sight 
of all men; no one, down to the present 
time, has cared to examine as to what the 
Menteur owed to Corneille, what Corneille 
owed to the Menteur. One might say that 
the manner of speaking and judging is every- 
thing in France, and that the search for truth 
counts for nothing. Futility decked with 
ribands has given her hand to Pedanticism, 
and the celebration of their marriage has 
been much applauded. Hence these innu- 
merable dissertations, which are ag eee | 
no longer in fashion, which were long ad- 
mired, and which are to our literature what 
her sonnets are to Italy and her glosses are 
to Spain. 

But who was this comic poet, author of 
the Menteur, model of Corneille, creator of 
a work to which Moliére owed, as he avow- 
ed, his first inspiration? “If I had not read 
the Menteur (says Moliére) I do not think 
that I should have written comedies.” 
Whence issued this powerful conception 
which guided the great Corneille? We have 
named Alarcon. 

His mind balanced between talent and 
genius, is, as we have said, scarcely inscribed 
on the tablets of Fame. You will burrow 
out his works in one or two of the great 
libraries of Europe: the biographers are 
silent about his life. Read his dramas and 
you are tempted to believe that singular ro- 
mance and strange storms have agitated it. 
The strange caprice of Fortune is his favor- 
ite theme ; his drama is like the vibration of 
a swing—in his dramas the heights and 
depths of human life offer themselves to our 
eyes, under an aspect by turns sorrowful or 
joyous. The sentiment of honor sustains 
the dramatic machine. Alarcon in a pre- 
eminent degree avails himself of the unex- 
pected resources of intelligence, bravery in 
peril, and sang-froid in embarrasment. 

Facility of invention is the distinguishing 
characteristic of Lope. Calderon has a 
lively religious ardor, an extravagant power 
of imagery, which remind us of the East, and 
an extraordinary animation in his situations. 
Alarcon, more singular, puts on the stage 
Moors and Jews, sorcerers and sorceresses, 
Peruvians and Mexicans; he throws a thou- 
sand bold strokes through his fictions. He 
delights in a bold course, and carries this 
love of the conflict with destiny to poetical 
enthusiasm. Of superior, but not popular 
order of intellect, writes more purely, 
more closely than the greater part of his 
contemporaries. His language is firm, bold, 
ardent, and not entdenel in those masses of 
metaphors and forests of epithets which 
weig down Calderon. He loves action, is 

ess in his phrases, and often displays 
his contempt for the valgar. 

When I think of him T figure to myself a 

ntleman who has been about the world ; 
eft his native Mexico at an early age, un- 
dergone the ingratitude of the great, und un- 
dergone their favor, often more severe; a 
mind of lofty aims, full of disdain for’ the 

rant mass, and esteewing only his art. 
his carelessness to success and to popu- 
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larity, this proud spirit which disdains to ae- 
quire glory by base actions, is found over 
and over again in his prefaces and dedica- 
tions. Whoever has seen much, learned 
much, compared much, brings home much 
contempt and grief from this voyage among 
human follies. It is a misfortune for an 
artist to see the nothings which surround 
him too near, and to judge too well his 
judges. 

We have seen him treat the public badly 
enough in the allocution which.precedes his 
first eight comedies. The author of these 
rhodomontades appears, to our fancy, in one 
of those soldier-ti e attitudes which Callot 
renders so well. Do you not think you 
see— 


Un jeune cavalier relevé de panache, 

La totte blanche en jambe et la gaule a la 
main, 

D’un cure-dent de Rose entretenant sa faim. 


Don Juan Ruiz of Alarcon and Mendoza, 
who addressed such fine compliments to his 
public, who spoke to the canaille as their 
sovereign, thought himself above them. The 
canaille has taken its revenge, it has con- 
cealed well the name of Alarcon in its 
forests and thickets, and the man of genius 
is completely dead. 

He was ill spoken of during his life: his 
best pieces were printed under false names. 
One of his dramas founded French comedy ; 
Corneille, in translating it, was deceived as 
to the name of the author. In his hours of 
leisure Alarcon threw his pieces on the Ma- 
drid stage, they succeeded among many 
others, Spanish plays, from the middle of 
the sixteenth century, sprang up like blades 
of wheat in a fertile soil; the harvest once 
made, no one thought anything more about 
them, it was more an ampsement than an art. 
Uneultivated genius, prodigal invention, 
facile skill furnished the great consumma- 
tion; the citizen, the noble, and the artisan 
did not distinguish very carefully the medi- 
ocre from the valuable works. Provided 
curious adventures, tremendous sword 
thrusts, disguises and intrigues were repeat- 
ed over and again at their theatres, they 
were satisfied. The dramas of Calderon 
thus appeared, succeeded, and were lost in 
the crowd. 

Everything about him tends to make us 
presume that he lived in a sort of quiet, 
sheltered from utter poverty. We have 
seen that he dedicates his comedies to Ra- 
miro Felipe, Grand Chancellor of the Indies ; 
and, to judge from the terms of the dedica- 
tion, he associated with him on terms of 
noble familiarity. He calls him his Mece- 
nas, complains of the hatred from which he 
seeks protection, and does not dissimulate 
_ that, although they have gone through the 
trial of representation, his pieces have need 
of the protection of a noble. 

“During his lifetime,” says a Spandard, 
“persons were not afraid to attribute his 
works to themselves; after his death, no 
one remembered his name, except some few 
literary men.” An oblivion foreseen or de- 
spised by Alarcon. The poet knew how to 

ily defend himself against these forced 
aos the independence which made him 
address the public »f Madrid in so uneere- 
monious and haughy a style, shows itself 
continually inhim. Moreover, by one of those 
queer cireumstances to be charged to chance 
speaking, whilst he thought that he was ad- 

ressing only his contemporaries, and was 
employing one of the proverbial formularies 
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familiar to the Spanish language, he prophe- 
sied what was to happen to him twenty 
years afterwards, While still ignorant that 
the greater part of his reputation would be 
owing to the great Corneille, he thus ex- 
presses himself: 

“Whoever you may be, malcontent or 
evil minded, know that the comedies of the 
first part of my volume, and the twelve 
which compose the second, are all my own, 
although they have become the prey of other 
crows (Corneilles) ; the Weaver of Segovia, 
the Doubtful Truth, the Trial of Husbands, 
are printed under the names of other pa- 
trons; it is the fault doubtless of the print- 
ers, who do what seems good to them, in 
these matters, and not what the authors, to 
whom they have attributed them, would 
wish. I have wished to state this fact ra- 
ther on account of their honor than of my 
own, for it is not right that their reputation 
should suffer for my faults.” 

Let us endeayor to form an intimate ac- 
quaintance with this man whom Corneille 
imitated without knowing him, and who 
should have prided himself on having such 
an imitator. Let us enter Madrid in 1650, 
and witness the performance of the famous 
comedy by Alarcon, the Doubtful Truth. To 
give the full force of the title a long phrase 
would be indispensable; this proverb for 
example: The liar who tells the truth can 
never make himself believed. Such is the 
signification and the foundation of the drama. 
It is a comedy of character, a rare article in 
Spain. Ihave already stated the reason why 
the men who are broiled by the sun, who are 
alternately governed by idleness and by pas- 
sion, so rarely abandon themselves to the 
nice shades of variation characteristic of hu- 
manity, which we northern men so much 
esteem. The character (and I use this 
word in the German and English sense) dis- 
appears, and is melted, so to speak, in the 
midst of the passion by which it is absorb- 
ed. There is no La Bruyére but in France, 
no Shakspeare but in England. The ap- 
preciation of the varied shades which com- 
pose the intellectual and moral life, reflee- 
tion attaching itself to emotion, to compre- 
hend and analyse it, man curiously studied 
as one would study a piece of complicated 
clockwork; these are the merits ee one of 
the glories of us children of cold or tempe- 
rate latitude: labor of genius but of pa- 
tience, great and sorrowful task, which makes 
the minutest vein of humanity bleed, and its 
remotest fibre tremble. 

Impatient imagination, fervor of soul, irre- 
sistible emotion sway the man of the south; 
to him everything is clothed in a splendid 
mist, all environed by a golden cloud. The 
features of the woman he adores are not 
seen in detail, he idolizes all. 

The Spanish theatre thus rarely analyses 
character. It places before you generalities 
rather than individuals, less intelligences than 
chess-men, whose action is forced and neces- 
sary. Character being no longer in exist- 
ence, sensation rules. The personages of 
Alarcon are the devoted vassals of passion 
and of destiny; those of Calderon the elo- 
quent slaves of imagination and the Faith; 
those of Lope de Vega the playthings of 
destiny, On these scenes these different 
characters, created by the poet, the same sun 
burns, the same storm rages. 

Alarcon himself, in creating a comedy of 
character, has thrown it into the form of a 
passionate and brilliant intrigue. Let us 
look at the drama. 





Don Gareia, of good parentage, noble, 
brave, and comely, had finished his studies at 
Salamanca. Accompanied by the licentiate, 
a man of mature years and of merit, to whom 
his father had confided him, he is on the way 
to the paternal mansion ;_ he was a favorite 
son, the eldest born, nearly of age, and on 
him rested all the hopes of Don Beltran, 
Seareely has he arrived, when the father en- 
ters the sen ae chamber, and inquires as 
to the character of his son. Does his soul 
respond to the high nobility of his ancestors ? 
The old estudiante, atter some little pathos 
on the magnanimity of the race and the 
son, avows that a slight fault, a single one, 
obscures all these virtues, and that he has 
never been able to correct it. 

What is it ! 

No dezir siempre verdad. Not always 
telling the truth, But perhaps this habit of 
falsehood will correct itself at the court, true 
school of honor. 

A happy surmise of yours, truly, exclaims 
Don Beltran, it is precisely there that he will 
learn to lie. But ‘tis all one, what you tell 
me makes me despair, He might dissipate 
my fortune in foolish amours, he might pass 
his days and nights at the gaming table, he 
might have six duels a week, I would pardon 
everything but lying. I would rather see 
him dead! 

Thereupon our old gentleman goes off in 
a superb torrent of rage, which well becomes 
a Castilian. To lie! to lie! and his ances- 
tors! and his honor! 

Whilst the father is thus excited, the son 
thinks only of enjoying the new mode of life 
which opens before him. He dons a magni- 
ficent sword-belt, an immense collar or frill, 
and appears like one of Callot’s heroes, of 
whom I have already spoken, whom you 
know, and who represent the whole of Spain 
in her glory and her gallantry. A young 
man of fine words and fruitful imagination, 
he dreams no more but of gallant adventures, 
and conquests of noble dames, ‘To accom- 
plish this he relies on his immense fril! of 
fine Holland stuff, from the middle of which 
his head appears like a melon in the middle 
of a basket. No woman, however virtuous, 
can resist the seduction of that frill. 

A fine epoch, truly, for gallantry. 

“ All the women, even those who hold their 
heads the highest,” says a traveller of the 
period,* “stop you in the street if you take 
their faney ; they ask you to give them an 
ice, a bouquet, or a lemonade. They no 
longer go veiled nowadays in the streets. 
Their devotion consists in prayers to God to 
send them good lovers; as soon as you ar- 
rive at a house, they ask you if you are 
courting as a future spouse or actual lover 
(o marido, o amancebado). If it is as 
husband, no say they—if as lover, yes.” 

Happy to arrive in this amorous pays de 
cocaigne, Don Gareia consults his valet, the 
prime minister in love affairs, on his grand 
designs. Tristan, such is his name, gives 
him full information, measured and elaborat- 
ed in the astronomical and figurative style of 
Spain. He tells him how many kinds “ot 
feminine stars shine at Madrid ; great dames, 
star-like and corruptible, sprightly beings, 
fair, married, but accessible, and who, in con- 
junction with their husbands, exercise strange 
influences over the stranger; others whose 
spouses have delicate commissions in the 
Indies, in Italy, or in Flanders. Others, by 
the thousand, who make a pretence of matri- 
mony for living at liberty, You will see 





* Aarsen. 
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some,” continues the narrator, “ young and 
fair, who remain at home, fixed stars, while 
their husbands are wanderers. I will name 
to you, if you will, the fusonas and the bus- 
conas, inferior stars, to whom it is well to 
accommodate oneself on ovcasion, and when 
necessary. You will find those who evapo- 
rate like rapid meteors ; but the fixed point 
of these mortal stars, their magnetic pole, is 
money—if you have that —” 

« Parbleu, I have !” 

« You are safe !” 

«| have money !” 

“Good! the feminine world is at your 
service, you are the Cesar of Spain! Vir- 

ins matrons, nothing will resist you. 
arch !” 

At the moment when valet and master are 
thus planning, a carriage passes. Spain 
was then the country of equipages, two 
ladies elegantly attired are seen within; the 
half-opened curtains disclose them; two 
fine mules draw the vehicle. The two ladies 
alight, and one of them in putting her foot 
out makes a miss-step; too good an occa- 
sion for Don Garcia to lose. He rushes for- 
wards and supports the young lady. In a 
brief period one of those assaults of gal- 
lantry and fine words is established between 
the young man and the lady, which the 
Spaniards have taught to every part of Eu- 
rope, and which Corneille has complacently 
translated. 

Corneille, foreed to change the place of 
action, has lost the fine contrast presented 
between the enthusiastic fervor of Castilian 
honor and the servile habit of falsehood. 

We shall see (and it is a matter worthy 
of observation) in what Corneille’s labor has 
consisted, to what laborious and attentive 
elaboration of the Spanish work this power- 
ful and patient laborer has condemned him- 
self; what French precision he has thrown 
in to certain details ; losing none of the happy 
combinations of the intrigue, and translating 
in a modest manner such of it as is ex- 
cellent, 





The Big Bear of Arkansas and other Tales. 
Edited by William T. Porter. Philadelphia : 
Getz & Buck. My Shooting Bag, by Frank 
Forrester. Philadelphia: Getz & Buck.—Re- 
prints of two humorous books ; the former being 
a collection of queer stories from the “ New 
York Spirit of the Times,” arranged by its 
world-renowned editor, and the latter a spirited 
continuation of Mr. Herbert’s “ Warwick 
Woodlands.” Both books are very neatly pub- 
lished, and illustrated by Darley. 

British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 

iew. New York: Richard & George S. 
Wood. Reprint.—This, the July issue of this 
substantial Quarterly, contains among its vari- 
ous well considered articles, papers, on Fever 
with its varieties of Typhus and Typhoid dis- 
criminated, on Perineal Section for the Cure of 
Stricture, with the arguments pro and con on 
that Sargical question dispassionately summed 
up, on the Adulterations of Food, on the Re- 
ciprocal Influence of the Physical Forces, &c. 

An Introduction to Geology. By G. F. 

1, F.G.S. New Edition, revised by 
Thomas Wright, M.D. London: H. G. Bohn. 
' —A volume from the London house of Bohn, 
which is classed among the works of the Ilus- 
trated Library, an abounding supply of illustra- 
tive plates beiug a characteristic. ‘The book is 
an elementary work on Geology and its relative 
Sciences of Mineralogy, Fossil Botany, Con- 
chology, and Paleontology. It is a compre- 
hensive summary of the facts of these sciences 
Stated clearly and demonstratively. ‘There are 
@ full index, a glossary of scientifie terms, a 





catechism of questions, diagrams, pictures, and 


ness, and bloom, and beauty of the land- 


all the necessary aids for a beginner in the study | seape have faded. June is the month for the 


of Geology. The book is especially adapte 
the use of schools. 


The Great Harmonia. By Andrew Jackson | 
Davis. Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey & Co.— | 
This book is an offensive impertinence, being a | 
disgorgement of all the crude speculations, | 
corrupt imaginings, unripe judgments, and decay- | 
ed theories that have ever fermented in the | 
world. The author with an instinet for carrion, | 
has fed upon the dead careases of defunct ideas, | 
and, with the voracity of his kind has over- | 
gorged himself, and thrown back upon the publie | 
the putrid offal upon which he has fed, more | 
putrid still, for its partial assimilation in the un- 
wholesome mind of the author. We are called 
upon to worship the author as a prophet inspired 
by God! and why not? Is not the filthy: 
faqueer of the East, hideous with ugly deformity | 
and odorous with mud and cowdung, a pro- | 
phet? 








ALICE FAY. 
BY D. PARISH BARHYDT. 


Sirvrine out of Lethe’s chalice, could I cease to , 
dream of Alice ? 
Not till all the past is blotted could I banish 
Alice Fay. 
Fond of mischief was my Alice, but the minx 
was void of malice, 
And the well of deep affection sparkled o’er 
with bubbles gay. 


Through the leaves the sky is broken, in a thou- 
sand fragments broken, 
And they glimmer in the moonlight, in the 
silver moonlight gleam, 
Till they show a certain token, in a language 
sweetly spoken, 
Of the light in eyes where archness hideth 
half the fonder beam. 


In the breeze they stir and quiver, like the ripples 
on the river, 
Like the lovely stars they twinkle, like the 
happy stars they smile : 
With the light, uncertain quiver, that delights 
the saucy giver 
When he kisseth Maiden Mischief by the 
olden trysting stile. 


All around the zephyrs playing, with the golden 
hours a-Maying, 
To and fro the graceful branches, to and fro 
the branches play ; 
And [ see the pliant swaying, when the lovely 
Alice straying, 
Free as breeze and fresh as zephyr gathered 
violets in May. 


Like Aurora’s fingers rosy, like the rosebuds in 
a posy, 
Were the tips of Alice’s fingers, were the 
taper finger tips ; 
And confounded with the posy, May buds, tiny 
all and cosy, 
They are nestling ’mid the flowers where a 
bee in silence sips. 
When the leaves are thick above me, when the 
stars do seem to love me, 
Thus it is in summer morning, thus it is in 
summer night, 
Fairy memories do move me, and descending 
from above me, 
Comes the spirit of my Alice, shedding over 
me its light. 
—Southern Literary Messenger for July. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tne Ravine, Newburgh, 4ugust 22d 
Messrs. Eds : 
I wave constantly “been on the point” of 
writing you a letter from the country, until 
summer has wellnigh flown, and all the fresh- 








dto| country ; there is then a life and animation 


in nature, as if it felt the excitement of its 
bright resurrection. ‘The very air pulsates 
with the joy of inclosing this young, fresh 
existence. You sympathize with nature, 
and there is a spring and a bound to your 
feelings they get no other month of the year. 
The birds, too, seem crowded for time in 


Which to utter all the melody and joy they 


wished to express. Then you should have 
sat on the borders of my ravine, and been 
lulled by notes as varied as the moods that 
came over you. Sportsman as I am,I ceased 
to anticipate the pleasures of the field, as 
every day I sat and listened to the whistle 
of quails, as they responded to each other at 
regular intervals from opposite fields and 
groves, 


« Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares et resperdere parati,” 


_they seemed too innocent and happy to be 


slain. 

But now the southern constellations are 
dipping beneath the horizon—going home to 
a warmer clime, while the northern stars 
look coldly down on us from their wintry 
abodes. Nature is quietly preparing for her 
slow death, and birds are leaving her to 
perish alone. 

I beg pardon, I did not design to write of 
the country, but wished to give you some 
account of the localities that make this re- 
gion full of interest to an American. The 
other day our gentlemanly postmaster, who 
has written a valuable work on the early 
history of Orange County, and another gen- 
tleman, who has ferreted out many localities 
of the revolution, took me some three or 
four miles back from the Hudson, to show 
me the old camping ground of Washington’s 
army. Washington’s head-quarters, you 
know, were here at Newburgh, while those of 
the other general officers were further back. 
The location of the old “ Tempre” has been 
ascertained. Jt was an immense log build- 
ing, erected as a place of worship on the 
Sabbath, and for the accommodation of the 
officers of the army, in the transaction of busi- 
ness on week days. It was first called “ the 
Temple of Virtue,” and a grand ball was 

iven at its dedication, which was opened b 

ashington in person. I am sorry to ad 
that after he had retired the officers had a 
regular orgie which lasted till morning, and 
which so shocked the feelings of all, that 
“of Virtue” was dropped from the name, and 
the Temple” alone remained. 

West of this, on commanding heights, and 
beyond what at the time was an impassable 
swamp, except by a single causeway, lay the 
American army. You would be strack with 
the position. It commands a view of the 
Hudson where it enters the Highlands, so 
that the ascending fleet of the British could 
be seen half a day’s march distant, while 
ravines and a dense forest intervened be- 
tween the shore and their remote look-out. 
East of the swamp, were the head-quarters 
of the commanding officers, placed from 
half a mile to nearly two miles apart, the 
head-quarters of General Knox, a massive 
stone building, remains as it was when the 
old artillery officers occupied it. That of 
Livingston has had an addition to it; Sul- 
livan’s is in ruins, while Rochambeau’s stands 
unharmed. 

I can assure you it awakened strange sen- 
sations to ride over this ground, and locate 
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eve ral officer and the regiments from | 
the different States, and remember that on 

this very spot the government of our glori- 

ous Union had its birth. It was here the 

principles of the confederacy were discussed, 
amid the most excited and clashing feelings, 
and here Washington indignantly rejected 
the dictatorship of his country. In these 
modest stone houses, now occupied by the 
farmer, principles were agitated and settled 
that have since shaken the world to its centre, 
and are yet to overturn all its thrones found- 
ed in oppression. 

One of the gentlemen with me obtained 
from Rochambeau’s head-quarters the camp 
tea kettle of Lafayette, and his table. The 
latter is made of curled maple, and has not 
a nail in it. It is modest enough for the 
poorest republican. 

Speaking of relics reminds me of the dis- 
covery, the other day, of the orderly book 
of General Gates, among the papers of a 
gentleman residing in Newburgh. It con- 
tains, among other things, the full account 
of the surrender of Burgoyne, with all the 
details of the capitulation, the offers made, 
rejected, &c., &c. The Historical Society 
ought to have this, for its library is the only 

lace that will secure its preservation. There 
is also in New York the complete account 
of the trial of André, in the wg oatabygsr | of 
the secretary of the military court, which 
that Society should also possess. 


Washington’s head-quarters here have be- 
come the depét of many valuable relics. 
These are constantly increasing, and will 
make it eventually one of the most interest- 
ing spots in our State. It is pleasant to 
look on the tattered and mouldering banners 
of freedom that have once floated in battle 
over the heads of our sires, and the trusty fire- 
locks they carried through years of sufferin 
and discouragement. you step out o 
this venerated building, which has been left, 
with all its apartments, just as it stood when 
Washington oecupied it, and stand on the 
lawn in front, where repose the cannon 
taken in battle from the enemy, you look 
south into the gorge of the Highlands upon 
one of the loveliest views in our land of 
beautiful prospects. 

By the way, though far from being a “ se- 

iur,” was there ever so noble a river as 

e Hudson River, with such nasoeply 
buildings? Many of them have cost enoug 
to be picturesque objects around this glori. 
ous scenery, but wealth has been lavished 
without taste, It is a pleasure to see the 
change Mr. Downing’s works are effecting 
in this respect, hese wooden Grecian 
temples, with long, narrow roofs, reminding 
one of those “long, low, black, suspicious- 
looking” schooners we read of in piratical ro- 
mances will soon disappear under hisinfluence. 
His books have wrought a oe change, 
and he having now adopted architecture as a 
profession, combining it with landscape 
gardening, will effect a still greater. He is 
an American architect, understanding our 
wants, climate, scenery, &c., and will eventu- 
ally create an American order of architecture 
for country houses. He will leave his im- 

on every mile of the Hudson above 
the Highlands, and picturesque monuments 
they will be to his ape It is strange 
what a change a single mind will produce on 
the taste of a whole people. The Ameri- 
cans, when they once embrace an idea, push 
it so fast and so far that in a short time we 
forget where it started. 

, Your’ truly, H. 





PINE NOT(E)8. 

NO. VI 
In THe Country, August 1851. 
Tue great charm of the litile bit of rusti- 
cating, scenery-seeing and open-air-enjoying, 
in which I indulge during these summer 
days, consists in being alone. No sight- 
seeing crowds venture within my grove. No 
cicerone, no snobs flunkeys, no nobs 
and monkeys come here to spoil the prospect 
and turn the milky flow of one’s humor, 
meandering between the mossy margins of 
human kindness into the whey and curd of 
disgust. The hushing murmur of the creek 
below is never broken by the sound of 
human voices as it is borne upwards on the 
sunny air over the slope of the hill to my 
ears. 

Solitude is precious when we know that 
the society we love is within our ready reach. 
Solitude that our own effort could not break 
would be a grievous thing and only borne 
with mourning and doleful plaint. Friends 
are necessary to us. Sweet as are these 
reveries among the green and light things of 
nature in the calm hour of a summer’s day or 
even, it is not less sweet to turn at the close 
of the hours to those friends nearest in 
locality, nearest too in love. And for yon 
dear friend-in-town my pen lingers lovingly 
over these notations of my reverie. May the 
magnetism of friendship, flowing from my 
fingers down to my pen’s point, so charge 
these sheets of paper as to strike from your 
sympathy the electric spark of answering 
regard and reverie. So may there be use in 
these careless jettings sent away innocent of 
all critical reviewing ere trusted to the steam- 
winged carrier of our day, 

Of friendship, Jeremy Taylor has said: 
“The good man isa profitably useful person, 
and that is the bond of an effective friendship. 
For I do not think that friendships are meta- 


physical nothings, created for contemplation, | place. 


or that men or women should stare upon 
each other's faces, and make dialogues of 
news and prettinesses, and look babies in one 
another’s eyes. Friendship is the allay of 
our sorrows, the ease of our passions, the 
discharge of our oppressions, the sanetuary 
of our calamities, the counsellor of our 
doubts, the charity of our minds, the emission 
of our thoughts, the exercise and improve- 
ment of what we meditate. Andalthough I 
love my friend because he is worthy, yet he 
is not worthy if he can do me no good : I do 
not speak of accidental hindrances and mis- 
fortunes by which the bravest man may be- 
come unable to help his child; but of the 
natural and artificial capacities of the man. 
He only is fit to be chosen for a friend who 
can do those offices for which friendship is 
excellent. For no man can be loved for 
himself ; our perfections in this world cannot 
reach so high; it is well if we would love 
God at that rate.” 

He was practical, the sound old Jeremy. 
But did old Aunty love little Fan for herself 
or for the offices she did? 

Ah my solitude is precious, and its pro- 
geny of reverie is precious. I am not on 
any beaten route of the tourist’s frequent- 
ing. There is no Miss Diddler here to come 
between me and the far gleam of sunshine, 
on the creek, leaning on the arm of Mr. 
Tiddler, and sighing languishingly while she 
carefully adjusts her scarf,“ how delightful !” 
No pinky gauze millinery, no satin slippers 
and flaunting flounces, no mustachiod sack 
coats and patent leathered inex bles, 
crowding round the elbow to d the 


a 


eaxy pen or drive reverie to praying for the 
mayor and the riot act. The sunshine show. 
ing through the tall trunks at the edge of 
my grove, in golden ingots, cast on emerald, 
is never darkened by the shadows of a fash. 
ionable mob. No hour-glass and monkey. 
fied figures have shown themselves defined 

inst the clear light that crowns the brow 
of the hill, at even, to make hideous mocke 
of the willow that hangs its ful boughs 
and the fir that throws high its spire into the 
air beyond my grove. 


Not a Bloomer has yet shown itself to 
excite curiosity to making for the wide. 
mouthed press and the small talk of al 
coteries an inventory of the sacred investi. 
ture of woman, and desecrate the sanctity that 
our experience and the customs and religions 
of many nations and ages have prescriptively 
regarded as inviolate. : 

ut I have looked out worldward once 
from this quiet retreat, and, trusting myself 
to the swift train of the railway, a well. 
behaved railway that only breaks a bone a 
day and a neck a week, there, under the 
early cog, of the mighty engine and the 
oud bray of its whistle, ] met a Bloomer. 
The wearer was a rosy-cheeked, plump, and 
dimpled sweet-faced maiden of about six. 
teen. But the dress conferred no grace nor 
added one beauty. It seems rather to throw 
the young lady back into that most awkward 
of conditions in which we see the chrysalis, 
who, with hair yet clubbed in big braids 
down her back, hort frock, pantalettes, and 
overgrown feet, the girl who is passing out 
of the domain of childhood, and has not 
yet attained to young-ledyhood, figures as 
the personification of that awkwardness that 
despairs of The innocent maiden in 
the Bloomer looked to me like a sacrifice to 
an ism, 

I left those cars and went to a watering 
There I found a housefull. Strut- 
ting about the piazza was big Ben Brayhard, 
in a flannel sack, shortened by the tip end of 
fashion and his tailor until it assumed the 
dimensions of the pea-jackets sailors delight 
in. His pants were of flannel, from the same 
piece, and fell with a graceful swell over 
shining patent leathers, Ben wore a Pana- 
ma es hang bead =P. - 
greeted the ladies who uu about the 
parlor windows with poe t display of 
the graces he thought befitting an Adonis. 
For Ben is no sailor, though you may begin 
to suspect he is, but hails from Broadway. 
Broadway the commercial, or Broadway the 
fashionable? For Broadway is taking upon 
itself a twofold existence; Broadway 's 
getting to be, if not amphibious, something 
that the naturalists must define upon the 
basis of the business animal and the animal 
anti-business. When will they stop stretch- 
ing those five-story wholesales up the pave 
of Wiondivay, once sacred to the genius 0! 
retail and the promenade ? 

“That last ten-strike did your business, 
Tom,” said Ben, when, in one of their turns, 
he and his mate had reached a anne! Se 

iazza, out of hearing of the ladies, “I'll take 
“e sherry cobbler.” And they adjourned to 
the bar room. I believe Ben figures on the 
entire of Broadway in both its His 
father lives above Washi ware and 
made a plum in.... Ben canuot 
recollect. 

From the piazza I entered the parlor. In 
one corner sat a thin lady, with a parehment 





complexion and square forehead, in faded 
blue eyes and a black dress. With her w* 
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fat lady, also in black, with grey eyes and 
eer tee chaaes dat ane opal!” | 
of weather. That hair and head would have’ 
fitted no hat of less dimensions than a peach 
basket, one of those baskets that marketmen 
swear hold a bushel, but which a short three | 
pecks will fill heaping. Her cheeks, how | 
they would have rejoiced a Nantucket man 
tosee! Whatastore of blubber encroaching 
n the domain of eyes and nose and sink- 
ing the bridge between the eyes clear out of 
sight, pushing those much abused eyes right 
together to the entire extinguishment of the | 
organ of individuality. (Ask Fowler if | 
that’s the organ.) At any rate the poor 
woman when she looked in the glass, unless , 
ial to her own appearance, which is very 
rare With fat people, I believe, could not 
have sworn that hers was an individual face. 
The nose, its upper works all gone, aspiring 
and ambitious, perhaps spiteful, as noses are 
apt to be, in sheer desperation with fear | 
evidently of being buried alive, shot the apex 
of its nostrils up from between those usurp- 
ing cheeks until it showed like the pyramid 
of Gizeh, between two hills of sand that a 
simoom might have left on the right and the 
left of its base. Her waist—but why speak 
of what had no existence? The thin woman 
was evidently literary and romantic. As I 
seated myself at the near window in the 
sole vacant seat she was declaiming upon the 
charms of wandering through those beautiful 
woods about the spring, in a tone evidently 
intended to be heard by a if not larger at 
least more numerous audience than her fat 
companion, The fat woman was gossippy, 
and in her turn told the thin woman about 
the evidences of attachment betrayed in the 
certain remarks and attractions of that young 
F. to Miss P, And thereupon the thin lady 
quoted impressively from Scott :— 


“ But he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove— 

By firm resolve to conquer love !” 


And then she asked the fat lady if she had 
seen Mr, L. at dinner ask her, the thin 
lady, to take champagne and kiss the glass 
as he put it to his mouth, looking at her all 
the while impressively. And then she 
repeated—* But he who stems a stream with 
sand.” “You know where that comes from, 
don’t you?” asked the thin lady. The fat 
lady hesitated, “It is from Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake, don’t you remember it?” “No, I 
don’t recollect that,” replied the fat lady 
with a marked emphasis on the ¢hat; and 
tuned to some other subject. The thin 
lady was merciful, and did not test the lite- 
rary store of the fat one by another quota- 
tion from the Lady of the Lake; or else she 
believed, what was doubtless the fact, that 
the fat lady tould have recollected any other 
couplet from any canto or all the cantos of 
the Lady of the Lake, and all the other 
poems ever written. And the fat lady was, 
unquestionably, very modest and did not 
care to make a display of her learning, for she 
tefrained from making a single answering 
} narra from all the mass of poetry of 

tt, and others, with which her memory 
was stored, 


I walked around the room, then went into 
the office and inquired at what hour the 
return would pass. “In half an hour, 
sit.” In an hour I was whirling away 
from the —— Springs. I had been there 
Just an hour. 


a en 
ae 





and, having vented all the spleen engendered | ceeding the least by about one quarter of 
in my worldward trip,I feel better, decidedly. | its whole amount. ‘If we take the sums for 
After all, I do not think the trip did me any | the two halves of the month, we shall find 
harm; but I shall not repeat it this season, I! that the amount for the last half is about 


think. 

The valley is smiling below me and the 
birds are chirping gaily above me. Bless all 
of ye, good people at the watering places ; 
may ye all enjoy, till frost time, the delights | 
they afford. There is room enough in the 
world for us all poor butterflies; go ye on 
your way sight-seeing, ye tourists, I would 
not harm ye, and while I stay under my pine 
ye will not harm me. D. P. B. 


ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF RAIN FOR THE 
MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


BY PROFESSOR ELIAS LOOMIS. 


[A parer read before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at | 
the meeting at Albany, August, 1851, revis- | 
ed from the report in the Herald.] 


About twelve years ago, I made a some- 
what extensive comparison of meteorologi- | 
cal observations, for the purpose of testing 
various popular notions with regard to the 
weather. My object particularly was to de 
termine whether any connexion could be 
traced between the fall of rain and the phases | 
of the moon, or the seasons of the year. 
The result of this investigation was, that. 
many popular proverbs, with regard to the | 
fall of rain, had little foundation in truth. | 
As, however, the materials from which this | 
conclusion was derived were quite bulky, I, 
did not offer them for publication; but 
having noticed that educated men have very 
extensively adopted many of these popular | 
errors, I have concluded to bring forward | 
some of the documents which I have col- 





one fifth greater than for the first half. This 
last result, being deduced from a comparison 
of 1,920 days, must be regarded as indicat- 
ing a law of the climate of London. In 
order to determine whether this result has 
any particular connexion with the equinox, let 
us compare the average fall of rain at Lon- 
don for successive months. According to 
observations of Mr. Howard, the average 


fall of rain in September is 1.920 inches; in 


October is 2.522 inches; in November is 
2.998 inches ; that is, the fall of rain in Oc- 


_ tober is one third greater than in September. 
This result is in perfect harmony with that 


before discovered, viz. that the fall of rain 
for the last half of September is one fifth 
greater than for the first half. We perceive, 


| then, a fluctuation in the amount of rain de- 


pending upon the season of the year; but 
no decisive indication that the rain for any 
day of September will be found uniformly 
greater than on both the preceding and fol- 
lowing days. We shall arrive at the same 
result, if we make the comparison by the 
number of rainy days, instead of the quantity 
of rain. The greatest number of rainy days 
for the entire period, occurring on the same 
day of the month, was 28, being on the 
27th; the least number was 15, on the 3d. 
If we classify the numbers in groups of five 
days, we obtain the following result :—110, 
96, 94, 97, 117, 112. 

Here the greatest sum, as before, exceeds 
the least by one quarter of its whole amount. 
The total number of rainy days correspond- 
ing to the first half of the month was 300; 


lected with reference to one question, viz.| for the last half 326, being an excess of 
the general belief of an unusual fall of rain| about one twelfth of the whole number. 
about the time of the autumnal equinox.|We see thus the influence of the annual 
The belief in an equinoctial storm appears’ fluctuation in the increased number of rainy 
to have prevailed, not only in this country, days for the last half of the month, but no 
but very extensively in Europe for a long indication that any day of September could 
period. In Nash’s Mathematical Diary, pub-| be selected as more exposed to rain than 
lished at New York for 1820, the following | both the preceding and following days. I 
question is propounded for solution :—* Re- will not attempt to conceal that the amount 
quired, the reason why storms are generally | of rain for the five days embracing the equi- 

evalent about the times of the equinox ?” | nox is greater than for any other period of 

propose to inquire whether rain is unusu-| five days throughout the month; but if any 





Well, Lam back again to my old pine; 


ally prevalent about the time of the autum- 
equinox? The register to which I first 
refer, for an answer to this question, is that 
kept by the Royal Society of London. 
This register was commenced in the year 
1774, and was suspended at the close of the 
year 1843. There was also an interruption 
of six years, from 1781 to 1786, leaving 64 
years of observation. I have accordingly ar- 
ranged the fall of rain for each day of Sep- 
tember, during the entire period, in appro- 
priate columns, and taken the sums for each 
day of the month. The amounts for the 
several days exhibit considerable inequality ; 
the greatest being 5.649 inches on the 24th, 
and the least being 1.900 inches on the 3d— 
the greatest amount being almost three times 
the Teast. It cannot be gyre ~ this 
irregularity is partly owing to the shortness 
of the ms embraced in the observation, 
and we shall eliminate in some degree the 
influence of causes which are independent of 
the day of the month, by grouping the ob- 
servations. If we take the sums of the — 
amounts for intervals of five days, we shail 
obtain the numbers—18.403 inches, 20.835 
do., 19.224 do., 19.358 do., 23.075 do., 22.448 
do. Here the numbers approach much 
nearer to equality, the greatest number ex- 





one should be disposed to attach any special 
importance to this circumstance, I would re- 
mark that the amount of rain for the last five 
days of the month falls short of the preced- 
ing five days by less than three per cent., 
and that this quantity is too small to afford 
any satisfactory basis for a conclusion in a 
research of this kind. Certain it is that the 
difference is too small to be detected, with- 
out a most careful observation of the rain 
gauge, and, inasmuch as the popular belief 
on this subject was certainly never derived 
from meteorological journals, I do not hesi- 
tate to conclude that the common opinion of 
an unusual fall of rain at London, about the 
time of the autumnal equinox, has been 
taken up without reason. I now proceed to 
inquire what foundation there may be for a 
similar opinion in the United States. And 
here we encounter a difficulty, arising from 
the want of a continuous register of the fall 


-of rain at a single locality for any long pe- 


riod. Most of the early meteorological ob- 
servers paid little attention to the amount of 
rain, I-have been unable to find any regis- 
ter in this country furnishing the amount of 
rain for more than about a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I have, accordingly, taken for com- 
parison the observations made at Albany, 
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under the direction of the Regents of the make some particular day of the month “ ob- 
State, embracing a period of twenty-four servation day” for the entire month, or make 
years. The greatest sum for any one Gay of! the fall of rain dependent upon the annual 
the month of September, for the entire pe- meeting of Quakers (laughter); or, in the 
riod, is 7.18 inches, on the 3d; the least sum language of the poct, 

is 0.97 inches on the 17th. The inequalities ,, i LL BE ee 

from day to day are so striking = te indi- | Twill rain Nees. or ee for forty days to- 
cate clearly that the period of comparison is | gether.” 

too short to eliminate the effect of any causes | ; ; 
independent of the day of the month. Let (Continued laughter.) 
us, then, group the observations in periods’ 
of five days, and we shall obtain 20.62 inches, CLOUDS AND THE EQUATORIAL CLOUD-RINGS 
8.81 do., 13.34 do, 13.82 do., 17.16 do... OF THE EARTH, BY M. F. MAURY, LIEUT. 
13.48 do. The first five days of the month —__U. 8. N., AND SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NA- 
furnish the greatest amount of rain, and| TIONAL OBSERVATORY. 

the next five days the least anount. So far, (Read before the American Association of Science, 
then, as these observations indicate any in- August, 1851.) 


fluence of the day of the month upon the ‘Tyg sailor at sea observes phenomena and 
amount of rain, they would lead to the con- | witnesses operations in the terrestrial econo- 
clusion that an unusual fall of rain is to be my, which tell him that in the beautiful and 
expected about the third of September, and exquisite adjustments of the grand machi- 
that from the 6th to the 10th of the month pery of the atmosphere, the clouds have 
it will be unusuctiy dry. In point of fact, 1! 
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consider such a conelusion premature. Cer- 
tainly, the observations afford no counte- 
nance to the impression that an unusual fall 
of rain is to be expected about the time of 
the equinox. It is worthy of notice, that for 


twenty-three successive years, no rain is re-! 


corded as having fallen on the 6th of the 
month, so that, one year ago, it would have 
been a legitimate inference from these ob- 
servations, that on the 6th of September it 
never rains at Albany. This circumstance 
plainly indicates the necessity of extending 


other important offices to perform besides 
those of dispensing showers, of producing 
the rains, and of weaving mantles of snow 
for the protection of our fields in winter. 
As important as is this office, the philosophi- 


cal mariner is reminded that the clouds have | 


other commandments to fulfil, which, though 
less obvious, are not therefore the less be- 
nignant or the less worthy of note. He be- 
holds them at work in moderating the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and in mitigating 
climates. At one time they spread them- 
selves out; they cover the earth as with a 


our observations, if we would entirely eli-' 
minate the influence of accidental causes, It 
is also suggested that probably no citizen of 
Albany had ever noticed this remarkable ab- | 
sence of rain for twenty-three years (laugh- | 


mantle; they prevent radiation from its 
crust, and keep it warm; at another time 
they interpose between it and the sun, and 
screen it from his scorching rays, to protect 


ter)—and still, | doubt not,there are thousands 
who will tell us that they have always noticed 


that if it rains on the first Sabbath of a| 


month it is sure to rain‘on each succeeding 
Sabbath. (Continued laughter.) In order 
to supply, as far as possible, the want of a 


series of observations sufficiently long, I) storm and the calm, 
have had recourse to the journal of Dr. Hol-' 
yoke, kept at Salem, Mass., from 1786 to| 
1828, in which it was recorded, each day, | 
whether it was fair, cloudy, or rainy, al-, 
though the amount of rain was not register- | 


ed. Ihave taken the sum of the rainy days 


for each day of the month, and have ap-| 
pended to this the Albany register, making | 


thus a continuous record for sixty-five 
years, The — number of rainy days 
i 


on any one 

soded was twenty-five, on the 5th, and the 
least number was twelve, on the 6th. In 
order to eliminate the influence of foreign 
causes, we will group the observations in 
periods of five days, and we obtain the fol- 
lowing numbers :—98 days, 76 do., 90 do., 
88 do., 89 do., 91 do. 








the tender plants from his heat, and the land 
from the drought. Having performed this 
office for one place, they are evaporated and 
given up to the sunbeam and the wind again, 
to be borne on their wings away to other 


| places which stand in need of like offices. 


Familiar with clouds and sunshine, the 
and all the phenomena 
which the lightning and the blast present, 
the right minded mariner, as he contemplates 
“the cloud without rain,” ceases to regard it 
as an empty thing; he perceives that it per- 
forms many important offices, and regards it 
as a great moderator of heat and cold. 
Bound in his ship hence to the southern 
hemisphere, he enters the region of the 


northeast trades, and finds the sky some- 


‘8 | times mottled with clouds, but for the most 
uy of the month for the entire | 


part clear; continuing his course towards 


\the line, he finds his thermometer to rise 


higher and higher as he approaches the 
equator, until, entering the region of equa- 
torial calms and rains, he feels the weather 
to become singularly oppressive; he dis- 
covers here that the elasticity of feeling 
which he breathed from the trade wind air, 


So far then as these observations indicate | has forsaken him. 


any influence of the day of the month upon 


Escaping from this gloomy region, and 


the amount of rain, they ead to the eonelu-| entering the southeast trades, his spirits re- 


sion that the first five days of September) vive, and he turns to his log boo 


to see 


are unusually rainy, and the second five days | what changes are recorded there. He is 


unusually dry. In point of fact I regard 
such a conclusion as premature; but the 
observations clearly indicate that there is no 
more reason to expect rain at the time of the 


autumnal equinox than on the week preced-| 


surprised to find that, notwithstanding the 
oppressive weather of the rainy latitudes, 
both his thermometer and barometer stood, 
while in them, lower than in the clear 
weather on either side of them; that just 


ing or the week following. From all these | before entering, and just before leaving the 


observations I infer that the popular notion 
of an unusual fall of rain, either in old Eng- 


rainy parallels, the mereury of the thermo- 
meter and barometer invariably stood higher 


land or in New England, about the time of | than it does when within them, even though 


the autumnal equinox, is wholly unfounded, | they include the equator. 


He has passed a 


and is akin to those superstitions which | ring of clouds that éneircles the earth. 
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Perceiving this, he is reminded how this 
cloud-ring, by omen these parallels from 
the sun’s rays, not only promotes the pre- 
cipitation which takes place within it at eer- 
tain periods, but how, also, the rains are 
made to change the places upon which they 
are to fall; and how, by travelling with the 
calhin belt of the equator up and down the 
earth, this cloud-ring shifts the surface from 
whieh the heating rays of the sun are ex. 
cluded; and how, by this operation, tone is 
given to the atmospherical circulation of the 
world. 

In a elear day at the equator, this cloud- 
ring having slipt to the north or south with 
the ealm belt, the rays of the sun pour down 
upon the crust of the earth and raise its 
temperature to a scorching heat. The 
atmosphere dances above it, and the air is 
seen trembling in ascending and descending 
columns with basy eagerness to conduct the 
heat off, and deliver it to the regions aloft, 
where it is required to give momentum to the 
air in its general channels of circulation. 
The dry season continues ; the sun is verti- 
eal; and finally, the earth becomes parched 
and dry; the heat accumulates faster than 
the air can earry it away; the plants begin 
to wither, and the animals to perish. Then 
comes the mitigating cloud-ring, The burn- 
ing rays of the sun are intercepted by it. 
The place for the absorption and reflection, 
and the delivery to the atmosphere: of the 


| Solar heat is changed; it is transferred from 


the upper surface of the earth to the upper 
surface of the clouds. 

Radiation from the land and the sea be- 
low the cloud-belt is thus interrupted, and 
the excess of heat in the earth is delivered 
to the air, and by absorption carried up to 
the clouds, and there delivered to their 
vapors to prevent excess of precipitation. 

In the meantime, the trade winds, north 
and south, are pouring into this cloud-cover- 
ed receiver, as the calm and rain belt of the 
equator may be called, fresh supplies in the 
shape of ceaseless volumes of heated air, 
loaded to saturation with vapor, which has 
to rise above and get clear of the clouds 
before it can commence the process of cool- 
ing by radiation. In the meantime, the 
vapors which the trade winds bring from the 
north and the south, expanding and growing 
cooler as they ascend, are being condensed 
on the lower side of the cloud stratum, and 
their latent heat is set free, to cheek precipi- 
tation and prevent a flood. 

While this process and these operations 
are going on on the nether-side of the eloud- 
ring, one not less important is going on on 
the upper side. here, from’ sunrise to 
sunset, the rays of the sun are pouring 
down without intermission, Every day, and 
all day long, they operate with ceaseless 
activity upon the upper surface of the cloud 
stratum. When they become too powerful, 
and convey more heat to the cloud vapors 
than the cloud vapors can reflect, and give 
off to the air above them, then, with a beau- 
tiful elasticity of character, the clouds ab- 
sorb the surplus heat. They melt away, 
become invispble, and retain the heat thus 
imparted in a latent and harmless state, un- 
til it is wanted at some other place and on 
some other occasion. 

We thus have an insight into the opera- 
tions which are going on in the equatorial 
belt of precipitation, and this insight is suffi- 
cient to enable us to perceive that exquisite 
indeed are the arrangements which nature 
has provided for supplying this calm belt 
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with heat, and for pushing the snow line! pensation. If, on the other hand, too much 


high up above the clouds, in order that the heat be found to accompany the rays of the 


atmosphere may have room to expand, to sun as they impinge upon the upper circum- | 


rise up, overflow, and course back into the ference of this belt, then again on that side 


channels of its circulation. As the vapor is are the means of self-compensation ready at | 


condensed and formed into drops of rain, a hand :—so much of the cloud surface as may 
two-fold object is accomplished—coming be requisite is then resolved into invisible 


from the cooler regions of the clouds, the vessels, in which the surplus heat from the | 


rain-drops are cooler than the air and earth sun is stored aw: y and held in the latent 
pelow. They descend, and, by absorption, state until it is called for, when instantly it 


take up the heat which has been accumulat- is set free and becomes a visible and active | 


ing in the earth’s crust during the dry sea-" agent in the grand design. 


son, and which cannot now escape by radia-| That the thermometer stands lower be- | 


tion. Thus this cloud-ring modifies the neath this cloud-belt than it does on either 


climate of all places beneath it; over-sha- side of it, has not been shown, or if shown, | 


that on either side of it. Our knowledge of 
the laws of nature tells us that it is cooler. 
In like manner nature has placed a ther- 
mometer on the surface of the land and 
of the water, which tells us that the mean 
temperature of the top of the eartli’s crust, 
|whether it be land or water, is higher than 
the mean temperature of the superincum- 
bent air; and so far as the researches con- 
nected with these charts have gone, and bear 
upon the subject, they indicate that it is se. 
| Where the amosphere meets the land and 
water, there is the greatest amount of leat 
on the earth’s surface. At this place of 
meeting the thermometer in every latitude 


dowing, at different seasons, all parallels ‘it has not been made to appear by actual | attains itsmaximum. If we descend below this 





from 5 degs. S. to 15 degs. N. 


| observation, so far as my researches are con- | place into the ocean, or rise above it into the 


“Jn the process of condensation, these cerned; for the observations in my posses-|air, the mercury in the thermometer is ob- 
rain drops, on the other hand, have set free sion have not yet been discussed concerning | served to fall. 


a vast quantity of latent heat which has been | the temperature of the air. But that the | 


The belt of equatorial calms and rains 


gathered up with the vapor from the sea, by temperature of the air at the surface under encircles the earth. Were the clouds which 
the trade winds, and brought hither. The | this cloud-ring is lower, is a theoretical de- | overhang this belt luminous, and could they 
calorie thus liberated is taken by the air and | duction as susceptible of demonstration as | be seen by an observer from one of the pla- 


carried up aloft still farther, to keep, at the | 
proper distance from the earth, the line of 
perpetual congelation. Were it possible to | 
trace a thermal curve in the upper regions of 
the air, to represent this line, we should, no 
doubt, find it mounting sometimes at the 
equator, sometimes on this side, and some- 
times on that, of it, but so as always to 
overleap this cloud-ring. This thermal line 
would not ascend always over the same 
parallels—it would ascend over those be- | 
tween which this ring happens to be; and 
the distance of this ring from the equator is 
regulated aecording to the seasons, 


If we imagine the atmospherical equator 
to be always where the calm belt is which 
separates the N. E. from the S. EF, trade 
winds, then the loop in the thermal curve, 
which should represent the line of perpetual 
congelation in the air, would be always 
found to stride this equater, and it may 
supposed that a thermometer, kept sliding 
on the surface of the earth, so as always to 
be in the middle of this rain belt, would 
show very nearly the same temperature all 
the year round; and so, too, would a baro- 
meter the same pressure. 

Returning and taking up the train of con- 
templation as to the office which this belt of 
clouds, as it encircles the earth, performs in 
the system of cosmical arrangements, we | 
may see that the cloud-ring and calm zone 











whieh it overshadows is both ventricle and 
auricle in the immense atmospherical heart | 
where the heat and the forces which give 
Vitality and power to the system are brought 
into play—where strength is gathered, and | 
impulse given to the air, sufficient to send it | 


thence, through its long and tortuous chan- | parted with 3 and that therefore they were | 


nels of circulation. 


is the rotation of the earth on its axis. 


It is | nets, they would present to him an appear- 


well known fact. Indeed nature herself! ance not unlike the rings of Saturn do to us. 


a 

has hang a thermometer under this cloud- 
belt that is more perfect than any that man 
can construct, and its indications are not to 
be mistaken. 

Where do the vapors which form this 
cloud-ring, and which are here condensed 
and poured down into the sea as rain, come 
from! ‘They come from the trade wind re- 
gions ; under the cloud-ring they rise up ; as 
they rise up, they expand; and as they ex- 
pand, they grow cool; moreover, it requires 
no mercurial instrument of human device to 
satisfy us that the air which brings the vapor 
for these clouds, cannot take it up and let it 
down at the same temperature. Precipita- 


|Such an observer would remark that this 
cloud-ring of the earth has a motion contrary 
to that on its axis of our planet itself—that 
while the earth was revolving rapidly from 
| west to east, he would observe the cloud- 
‘ring to go slowly, but only relatively, from 
|east to west. As the winds which bring the 
|clond vapor to this region of calms rise wp 
'with it, the earth is slipping from under it, 
and thus the cloud-ring, though really mov- 
ing from west to east with the earth, goes 
relatively slower than the earth, and would 
therefore appear to require a longer time to 
complete a revolution. 

But unlike the rings of Saturn through 


tion and evaporation are the converse of| the telescope, the outer surface, or the upper 


each other; and the same air cannot precipi- 
tate and evaporate, take up and let down 
water at one and the same time. As the 
temperature of the air is raised, its capacity 
for receiving and retaining water in the state 


of vapor is increased—as the temperature of 


the air is lessened, its capacity for retaining 
that moisture is diminished. These are 
physical laws; and therefore when we see 
water dripping down from the atmosphere, we 
need no instrument to tell us that the elasti- 
city of the vapor so condensed, and falling in 
drops, is less than was its elasticity when it 
was taken up from the surface of the ocean 
as water, and went up into the clouds as 
vapor. 


Hence we infer that when the vapors of 
'sea water are condensed, the heat which was 


necessary to sustain them in the vapor state, 
and which was borrowed from the ocean, is 


subjected in the act of condensation to a 


side to us, of this cloud-ring would appear 
exceedingly jagged, rough, and uneven. 

The rays of the sun plying upon this 
peak, and then upon that, of the upper cloud 
surface, melt away one set of elevations, 
and create another set of depressions. The 
whole stratum is, it may be imagined, in the 
most turgid state; it is in continued throes 
when viewed from above ; the heat which is 
liberated from below in the process of con- 
densation, the currents of warm air ascend- 
ing from the earth, and of cool descending 
from the sky, all, we may well conceive, 
tend to keep the upper cloud surface in 
a perpetual state of agitation, upheaval, and 
depression. 

Imagine in such a cloud stratum an elec- 
trical discharge to take place; the report 
being caught up by the cloud ridges above, 
is passed from peak to peak, and repeated 
from valley to valley, until the last echo 
dies away in the mutterings of the distant 











Thus, this ring, or land, or belt of clouds, !ower temperature than they were in the act | thunder. How often do we hear the voice 





is stretehed around our planet to regulate of evaporation. This is what is going on— of the loud thunder rumbling and rolling 
the quantity of precipitation in the rain belt ceaseless precipitation under this cloud-ring. | away above the cloud surface, like the echo 
beneath them; to preserve the due quantum Evaporation under it is suspended almost of artillery discharged among the hills? 

of heat on the face of the earth; to adjust: entirely the year round. It is formed bythe — Hence we perceive or infer that the clouds 
the winds, and send out for distribution to meeting of the N. E. and 8. E. trade winds. intercept the progress of sound as well as of 
the four corners, vapors in proper quantities The vapor and the air which they bring with ight and heat through the atmosphere, and 
to make up to each river, basin, climate, them here ascend—as they ascend they that this upper surface is often like Alpine 
and season, its due quota of sunshine, cloud, | expand; as they expand the temperature | regions. 

and moisture. Like the bulance wheel of a/ falls. Hence, first a cloud and the precipita- Jt js by trains of reasoning like this that 
well constructed chronometer, this cloud-' tion. We know that the trade winds encir-| we are continually reminded of the interest 
ring affords the grand atmospherical machine ¢le the earth, and by the rainy seasons of | which attaches to the observations which 
the most exquisitely arranged ual soma. | fe Torrid Zone we can trace this eloud- 

yea 


: a4 ; ; | the mariner is called on to make. There is 
sation. If the sun fail in his supply of heat Tg like a girdle about it. no expression uttered by watare which is 


to this region, more of its vapors are con-| In view of these facts, and of these tive | unworthy of our most attentive consider- 
densed, and heat is discharged from its latent it is useless to consult the thermometer, | ation; and mariners, by registering in their 
uses in quantities just sufficient to. merely to learn whether the atmosphere un- | logs the kind of lightning, whether sheet, 


eep the machine in the most perfect com-' der this cloud-ring be warmer or cooler than | forked, or streaked ; and the kind of thunder, 


store ho 
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whether rolling, muttering, or sharp, me be 
furnishing facts which will throw much light 
on the features and character of the clouds 
in different latitudes and seasons. 

As an illustration of the value and interest 
attached to observations upon “ little things” 
so called, extract from the abstract log of 
a very close observer who is co-operating 
with me in the collection of materials for 
these charts: “In all my observations,” 
writes this execllent and indefatigable sea- 
man, in his abstract log kept for this office, 
“In all my observations on the tints of tro- 
pical flowers, I have found that yellow pre- 
dominates.” 

No physieal fact is too bald for observa- 
tion ; physical facts are the language of na- 
ture, and every expression uttered by her 
is worthy of our most attentive considera- 
tion. And the remark by this observant 
sailor about the predominance of yellow in 
tropieal flowers, would, as a truism, be 








regarded with a high degree of interest both 
by the botanist and chemist. 
THE DRAMA. 


Opesines have been the order of the day or 
rather of the evening, with our city Thea- 
tres. We just call them off on the fingers. 


Tue CHAMBERS STREET THEATRE relies 
for the season ona picked company equal to 
a five act comedy in all its parts: its list is 
large and various. 


Tue Lyceum, on extravaganza and hits at 
the times: the secret of management being 
sleep with one eye open and get to market 
with the egg before it is cold. 

Tue Broapway throws a net large 
enough to catch ballet, farce, and tragedy, as 
the season changes. 


Tue National, on a variety always spiced 
with the patriotic and loeal drama. 

Tue Bowery, monarch of melo-drama. 

Nrsio’s Garpes, alternates its attractions 
with the pantomime of the Ravels, with 
comedy, tragedy, and farce. 

Among the incidents which blend all our 
theatres, from time to time, in a common in- 
terest—the National, Chatham street—en- 
gages Booth, Rice, J. R. Seott, and now en- 
arges its claims upon public favor by retain- 
ing for a special term the services of Mr. W. 
M. Fiemine, who is to appear shortly at that 
house ina round of striking character. We 
are glad to see the seeds of high professional 
character and excellence thus p!anted in that 
Eastern soil. They cannot bear other than 
good fruit. 

Mr. Bucuanan has dashed for the West, 
and as we learn from one of the daily papers 
is running the circle of all his chief charac- 
ters at the principal theatres of the country, 
preliminary to a visit to England. Mr. B. 
carries with him wherever he goes the breeze 
of friendly favor and many wishes for suc- 
cessful ventures in his career. 








VARIETIES. 


Wirs Gerrina Rip or Bores.—Wits appear 
to have a happy faculty of getting rid of bores. 
The old men of the sea that sit so heavily upon 
the shoulders of the Sinbads are cast adroitly 
into the mire by a dexterous movement of these 
nimble gentry. Most men of talent are now 
and then condemned “ for want of company to 
put up with trumpery.” George Selwyn had 
tolerated a prosy old gentlemd in the country, 





that in Dogberry’s phrase “would bave been 
most tolerable and not to be endured” in Lon- 
don. In London, therefore, George hurried past 
him in the street. “ Surely,” said the gentle- 
man, stopping him, “you remember me?” 
“ Yes,” replied Selwyn, breaking away, “ and 
when next we meet in the country, I shall be 
happy to renew the acquaintance.” Sheridan's 
persecutor was an elderly twaddler of the fair 
sex. He escaped her by maintaining that the 
weather was too bad to go out, and when she | 
caught him returning from a walk, and accused | 
him of inconsistency, “ It cleared up,” he said, 
“enough for one, but not for two.” The sus- 
pected feint of Smith, the author of the “ Re- 
jected Addresses,” is more amusing than either. 
He was laid up with gout at the house of a 
country squire. A friend proposed a stroll in 
the garden. “A stroll,” exclaimed Smith ; 
“look at my gouty shoe.” “ Ah,” replied his 
friend,“ I wish I had brought one myself, but 
our host is out of the way now.” “ What dif- | 
ference does that make?” inquired Smith. | 
“ You don’t mean to say,” rejoined the friend, | 
“ that you have really got the gout! I thought | 
you had merely worn that shoe to escape being | 
shown the improvements.” But nothing ever 
surpassed the ingenuity of Lord Norbury. He | 
once, in Dublin, out of formal civility, told an 
elderly couple that they must pass some time | 
with him at his country seat, which was many 
miles distant. He espied them one day coming | 
down the avenue in a chaise and pair, the roof | 
Joaded with a mountain of luggage. He was | 
at the door to greet them—seized their hands, | 
shook them with Irish warmth, and exclaimed 
with rapture, “ This is kind—this is kind in- 
deed! Now, Ill take no denial—none what- 
ever—you shall stay and dine with me!” 
When the Abbé Coyar intruded upon Voltaire, 
with the intention of remaining some weeks at 
the least, the great man endured him till the 
following day. But the torture of a story inter- 
minably long and intolerably dull, induced him 
to cut short the narrative and the visit by this 
interlocutory speech—* Do you know the dif- 
ference, Monsieur l Abbé, between Don Quixote 
and yourself? Don Quixote mistook inns for 
castles, you mistake private houses for inns.” 
There are myriads of Monsieur |’Abbés who 
have not yet learnt that brevity is the soul of 
wit, and for their benefit we repeat a favorite 
story of Franklin, which shows how much ver- 
biage may be pruned away by those who study 
the art. A hatter setting up business, consulted 
his friends on the inscription for his shop— 
“ John Thompson, hatter, makes and sells hats 
for ready money,” with the sign of a hat. The 
first friend suggested that “ hatter’ was superflu- 
ous—the second that it was better not to mention 
“ready money,” for it was sometimes prudent to 
give credit—and a third, that the purchaser of 
a hat cared not a fragment of nap who made it. 
The inscription was abridged in obedience to 
these criticisms, and read, “ John Thompson 
sells hats.” “Sells!” exclaimed a fourth, 
“why, who would expect you to give them 
away?” Upon which the last two words were 
expunged, and al! that remained of the original 
device was “ John Thompson,” with the sign 
of a hat.—Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


A POET’S SIGHT OF THE EXHIBITION. 

Just now the world is busy: it has grown 

A fair-going world. Imperial England dawns 
The flowing ends of the earth, from Fez, Canton, 

Delhi and Stockholm, Athens and Madrid, 
The Russias and the vast Americas, 

As a queen gathers in her robes amid 
Her golden cincture,—isles, peninsulas, 

Capes, continents, far inland countries hid 
By jasper sands and hills of chrysopras, 

All trailing in their splendors through the door 
Of the new Crystal Palace Every nation, 

To every nation, strange of yore, 
Doth face to face give civic salutation, 











And hold up in a proud right hand before 


That congress, the best work which she could 
ion 

By her best means—* These corals, will you 
please 

To waa against your oaks? They grow as 


Within my wilderness of purple seas.” 
“ This diamond stared upon me as I passed 
(As a live god’s eye from a marble frieze) 
Along a dark of diamonds.  Isit classed }” 
“ I wove these stuffs so subtly, that the gold 
Swims 10 the surface of the silk, like cream, 
And curdles to fair patterns. Ye behold!” 
“ These delicate muslins rather seem 
Than be, you think? Nay, touch them and 
behold, 
Though such veiled Chakhi’s face in Hafiz’s 
dream.” 
«“ These carpets—you walk slow on them like 
kings, 
Inaudible like spirits, while your foot 
Dips deep in velvet roses and such things.” 
“ Even Apollonius might commend this flute. 
The music, winding through the stops, up- 
springs 
To make the players very rich. Compute.” 
“ Here’s a goblet-glass, to take in with your 
wine 
The very sun its grapes were ripened under. 
Drink light and juice together, and each fine.” 
“This model of a steam-ship moves your 
wonder ? 
You should behold it crushing down the brine, 
Like a blind Jove who feels his way with 
thunder.” 
“ Here’s sculpture! Ah, we livetoo! Why 
not throw 
Our life into our marbles? Art has place 
For other artists after Angelo.” 
“ T tried to paint out here a natural face— 
For nature includes Raffaele, aa we know, 
Not Raffaele nature. Will it help my case ?” 
“ Methinks you will not match this steel of 
ours !” 
“ Nor 1 this porcelain! One might think the 
clay 
Retained in it the leaves of the flowers, 
They bud so, round the cup, the old spring way.” 
“ Nort you these carven woods, where birds in 
bowers, , 
With twisting snakes and climbing Cupids play.” 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Casa_ Guidi 
Windows. 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We are glad to learn that the Charleston Medi- 
cal College has established a Professorship of 
Comparative Anatomy ; not a nominal one, like 
that created at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of this city a few years ago, but a 
real bona fide professorial chair, with an annual 
course of lectures. ‘The place has been oflered 
to the distinguished Zoologist, Agassiz, and we 
uoderstand that he has accepted. This move- 
ment is a real advance in the system of medical 
instruction in Ameri¢a, and the addition of 
Agassiz to the already powerful faculty of the 
Charleston school, will enable that College to 
offer facilities for thorough medical education, 
not surpassed by any other institution in the 
United States. 

The Thirty-seventh regolar Philadelphia 
Trade Sale of Books, which was to have taken 
place commencing September Ist, being post- 
poned, is now announced to commence on 
22d of the same month, and it will be conduct- 
ed by Messrs. Thomas & Sons. W. A. Blan- 
chard, A. Hart, J. H. Butler, E. C. Biddle, aod 
J. B. Lippincott, Esq’rs, are the committee on 
this sale. 


Messrs. C. S. Francis & Co. have in press 4 
new edition of that delightful children’s book, 
now so long out of print, Gammer Grethel’s 
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German Fairy Tales. They also have in prepa- 
ration a number of new juveniles for autumn 
trade and ts—Peter the Whaler; A new 
volume of Fairy Tales, including Tales from 
Catland; Mrs. Hofland’s Home Tales; True 
Stories from Ancient and Modern History ; 
The Cowslip, or Stories in Verse; Mrs. Hof- 
jand’s “ Sisters,” Blind Farmer, and A flection- 
ate Mothers; The Whisperer, by Mrs. Hale ; 
The Scottish Orphans; Summer Day Book ; 
Young Man’s Evening Book, are the attractive 
titles. 

Messrs. Dewirt & Davenport have in press, 
« Glances at Europe,” by Horace Greeley, and 
several other works, for which, together with a 
list of some of their more recent issues, see 
advertisement. 


Messrs. Buancnarp & Ler, Philadelphia, 
have nearly ready for publication, Lardner’s 
Hand-books of Natural Philosophy ; compris- 
ing Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneu- 
matics, Sound, &e., &c., in one large 12mo. of 
750 pages, with 426 woodcuts. Also Zumpt’s 
Ovid, a new volume of their Claasical Series. 


Messrs. Cornisn, Lamrort & Co. have in 
press, to be ready very shortly, “ The Masonic 
Offering for 1852,” to be in one large and hand- 
some volume of over 300 pages, and beautifully 
illustrated. It is intended as a gift-book for all 
seasons. The table of contents has nearly fifty 
different contributions, by nearly as many 
hands. 

Messrs. D. Arrteton & Co., Broadway, will 
offer soon all the following books, to be pub- 
lished or sold only by them:—Christmas with 
the Poets: a collection of Songs, Carols, and 
Descriptive Verses, relating to the Festival of 
Christmas, from the Anglo-Norman period to 
the Present Time ; exquisitely embellished with 
Fifty Tinted IlMustrations, by Birket Foster ; and 
with Initial Letters and other Ornaments ; one 
volume, royal octavo. Women of Early Chris- 
tianity: a series of very beautifully engraved 
Illustrations of eminently pioas Women of the 
earlier ages of Christianity, with descriptions by 
several American C men ; one volume im- 
perial 8vo. to match “ Women of the Old and 
New Testament,” “ Our Saviour with Apostles,” 
ete. A new Illustrated Work on the East, by 
Dr. Wainwright ; 1 vol. large 8vo. Beauties of 
the Court of Charles II.: a Series of finely en- 
graved portraits of distinguished women, with 
deseriptions by Mrs. Jameson; one volume, 
large 8vo. Lyrics of the Heart, by Alarie A. 
Watts, exquisitely illustrated with Vignettes on 
Steel, 1 olin. 8vo. A new Dictionary of the 
Spanish and English Languages, by Mariano 
Velasques de la Cadena, and M. Seoane, M.D., 
in one large 8vo. volame, uniform with “ Adler’s 

Lexicon.” A new Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages, one volume, 
large 8vo., uniform with “‘ Adler’s German Dic- 
tionary.” Philosophy of the Mechanics of Na- 
ture, and of the Source and Modes of Propaga- 
tion of Natural Motive Powers, by Z. Allen, 1 
volume, 8vyo. Metallurgy ; embracing the Ele- 
ments of Mining Operations, and Analysis of 
Ores: a full Description of all Smelting and 
Other Operations for the Production of Metals 
from the Ores, one volume 8vo., of 500 or 600 
pages, with numerousillustrations. A Practical 
Treatise on the Marine Engine, for the use of En- 
gineers and Mechanics, with illustrations, 1 vol. 
8ve. A new school Text Book of Chemistry, by 
Professor Youman. 

We learn that Messrs. Strincer & Towx- 
send have purchased of Mr. Adee, the printer, 
the entire stock and right of publication for this 
country, of Braithwaite’s Half-Yearly Retro- 
spect of Medicine. It is well known that this 
is one of the most valuable works of the kind. 
It is published, like Ranking’s Half-Yearly Ab- 
Stract, in January and July of each year, and 
gives a full account of every discovery or matter 
of importance happening in the Medical Sci- 
ences for the six months preceding. Messrs 














Stringer & Townsend, in continuing this work, 
intend to improve its appearance, as to paper, 
&c., and their arrangement includes the earliest 
receipt of the sheets from Mr. Braithwaite, 
England. 


FOREIGN. 

Mrs. Harriet Lee, the author of the Canter- 
bury Tales, one of which was adopted by Lord 
Byron in his drama of Werner, the chef d’ceuvre 
of Macready, died at Clifton, England, the Ist 
of August, at the advanced age of 95. 


The late Dr. Lingard has left his valuable 
library to St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 


Lamartine, it is stated, receives £8000 for his 
“ History of the Restoration,” £1000 for each 
volume. Madame Lamartine is said to be the 
translator of the work into English. 


The 16th, 17th, and 18th volumes of the com- 
plete works of Frederick the Great have just 
been published at Berlin. They are entirely 
occupied with his correspondence. There are 
4000 letters written by him—two thirds are in 
French, the other third, chiefly on military ope- 
rations, are in German, and were addressed to 
his generals. The whole letters belong to the 
state archives. ‘This edition was undertaken by 
order of the present King of Prussia, and at his 
expense. 

Mr. Bentley has issued the first volame of M. 
Mignet’s new historical work, The Life and 
Times of Mary Queen of Scots. Mr. Park- 
man’s History of Pontiac was to have appeared 
on the 25th ult. Mr. B. also announces “ A 
History of Greek Classical Literature; with an 
Introduction on the Language, Biographical No- 
tices, an account of the period in which each 
principal author lived and wrote, so far as 
literature was affected by such history, and ob- 
servations on the works themselves; by the 
Rev. A. W. Browne, Professor of Classics at 
King’s College, London.” 


Longman & Co. announce a new translation 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy, the Vision of Hell, 
in the original ternary rhyme, by C. B. Cay- 
ley. 

The first part of a curious work has just been 
published in Paris,—a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts and autographs stolen from the public 
libraries of France. Abstractions have doubt- 
less been made to feed the productive public 
sales of autographs, which, during the last four- 
teen years, have been not fewer than ninety-five, 
comprising 58,000 pieces. M. Arago, adds the 
London Literary Gazette, has publicly an- 
nounced that he holds two valuable letters—one 
of Descartes, the other of Huygens, and that, 
though he came honestly by them, he will give 
them up, if it ean be proved that they were pil- 
fered. 

An article in the Quarterly Review, doubt- 
less by John Wilson Croker, enumerates the let- 
ters of Horace Walpole which have already 
seen the light, at 2600. The publisher of the 
correspondence with Mason announces it as 
“ the last series ”—*“ on the contrary,” says the 
reviewer, “ recollecting how comparatively few 
of the already published letters are addressed to 
the persons with whom we know he much de- 
lighted to correspond—Madame du Deffand, 
General Conway, Lord Harcourt, Mrs. Damer, 
Lady Aylesbury, Lady Suffolk, Lady Harvey, 
the Chutes, the Beauclercs, the whole tribe of 
Waldegraves, and so many others of his nearest 
and most familiar friends and relations—we are 
led to hope that we are not even yet au fond 
du sac. Probably the most curious batch of 
all would be those to Mrs. Clive, which at her 
death no doubt returned into his own hands, and 
have never been heard of.” 

The London Atheneum notices the recent 
death, of Lady Louisa Stuart, aged nearly 94, 
the youngest daughter of the Minister, Earl of 
Bute, and the grand-daughter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague—the lady to whom the 
public is indebted for the “ Iotroductory Anec- 
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dotes” prefixed to the late Lord Wharneliffe’s 
edition of Lady Mary’s Works. Lady Louisa 
was a correspondent of Sir Walter Scott, and 
her letters will, it is said, fully sustain the Wort- 
ley reputation for wit and beauty of style. 
Some of Scott’s Letters to Lady Louisa are in- 
cluded in Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter. 

An unpublished Correspondence of Charles I. 
with his confidential servant, Captain Titus, 
was bought in at an auction sale, the other day, 
in London, the British Museum bidding £125. 
Titus was the author of the pamphlet against 
Cromwell, “ Killing No Murder.” 

“Shortly after the death of Wordsworth,” 
says the London Spectator, “ a committee was 
formed among his friends and more immediate 
admirers for the purpose of setting up a tablet 
to his memory in Grassmere Church, where the 
poet lies buried. The work, the execution of 
which was intrusted to Mr. Thomas Woolner, 
has now been completed. Surmounted by a 
band of laurel leaves is the inscription, written 
by Professor Keble, under which the poet’s head 
is seulptured in relief. ‘The likeness to the man 
has received decisive praise from persons whose 
veidict is final ; the intellectual likeness to the 
poet will be more widely appreciated, and re- 
cognised with as cordial an admiration The 
meditative lines of the face, the thoughtful fore- 
head and eye, the compressed sensitive mouth, 
are rendered with refined intelligence. In two 
narrow spaces at each side of the head are in- 
troduced the crocus and celandine, and the 
snowdrop and violet, treated with a rare union 
of natural beauty and sculpturesque method and 
subordination. Throughout the delicately- 
studied execution shows that the work has been 
a labor of love.” 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 16TH TO THE 30TH OF 
AUGUST. 


Arthur (T. S8.)—Stories for Parents, pp. 215. Seed 
Time and Harvest, 18mo. pp. 216 (Phila.: Lippin- 
cott, Grambo & Co.) 

Bartol (B. H.)\—A Treatise on Marine Bollers of the 
United States. 8vo. 145 pp. (Phila.: Barnard & Sons. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co ) 

Barton (K.)—Io; a Tale of the Olden Fane. 12mo. 
pp. 231 (D. Appleton & Co,) 

Budget of Willow Lane Stories. Lilust. 16mo. pp. 174 
(C. Scribner). 

Charch (A_ E.)—Elements of Analytical Geometry. 
8vo. pp. 297 (G. P. Patnam) 

Carpenter (W.W.)—Traveis and Adventures in Mexico. 
i2mo. pp. 300 (Harper & Bros. 

Colton (Rev. W.)— Sea and the Sailor: Notes on 
France and Italy, and other Literary Remains. With 
a Memoir by the Rev. H. T. Cheever. 1i6mo. pp. 
437 (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

De Haas (Wills).—History of the Early Settlement and 
Indian Wars of Western Virginia; embracing an 
Account of the varions Expeditions in the West, 
previous to 1795 ; also Biographical Sketches of Ebe- 
nezer Zane, and others. Illustrated by numerous 
engravings. By Wills De Haas. Corresponding Mem 
ber of the Maryiand and New York Historical Socie- 
ties. 8vo. pp. 416 (Wheeling, Va.: H. Hoblitzell. 
Phil.: King & Baird). 

Deering (N.)—Bozzaris; a Tragedy in Five Acts. 

~ 12mo. pp. 66 (Portland, J. 8. Bailey). 

Fisher (Sir Admiral)—Rxaiph Rutherford; a Nautical 
Romance. 8vo. pp. 126 (E. Long & Bro.) 

Grote (G.)—History of Greece. Vol. 6, 12ino, pp. 494 
(Boston, J. P. Jewett & Co.) 

Hulse note A.)—Sunbeams and Shadows, and 
Buds and Blossoms. 12mo. pp. 262 (D. Appleton & 
Co 

Holy Bible. Translated from the Latin Vulgate, 
ers, folio, Part 1, pp. 24 (Tallis, Wiiloughby 

0.) 

James (G. P. R )—The Fate ; a Tale of Stirring Times 
8vo. pp. 130 (Harper & Bros.) 

Knight (C.)—Cyclopedia of the Industry of All Na- 
tions. 8vo. pp, 912 (G. P. Putnam). 

Lord (E.)—The Epoch of Creation: the Scripture Doc- 
trine contrasted with the Gevlogical Theory. }2mo. 
pp. 311 (C Scribner). 

Rves (J. H., D.D.)—Hints and Helps to Health and 
Happiness; or, Long Life and Little Physic. 2d 
— 12mo. pp. 303 (Auburn, N. Y., Derby & 

iller). 

St. John (8.)—Elements of Geology, intended for the 
Use of Students. 12mo = (G. P. Putnam). 

Taylor (1.)—Elements of ought; or, Concise Ex- 
planations of the Principa: Terms employed in the 
severs! Branches of Intellectaal Philosophy. }!2mo. 
pp. 168 (W. Gowans). 

Wickes (Rev. T.)—An Exposition of the ie 
a of Discourses. !2mo. pp. 437 (W. W. 

). 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
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THE SUBSCRIBERS INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE TO THEIR 


LARGE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND PORTUGUESE 


t SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


It has been much enlarged by Recent laportations from 
: PARIS, MADRID, BARCELONA, MILAN, FLORENCE, TURIN, &c. 


if AND NEW INVOICES OF LATE PUBLICATIONS 


ARE CONSTANTLY COMING TO HAND. 
Their Stock has been Selected with Gaeat Cang, and their prices are moderate. 


ee eee 


BOOKS IMPORTED TO ORDER on Liberal Terms. 
er CATALOGUES WITH PRICES will be furnished on application (post paid). 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
36 tf aul BROADWAY. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 
Will Publish and have ready for the Trade on the 10th of August, 


THE FOLLOWING 


ANNUALS AND GIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON: 


Hy The Gems of Beauty and Literary Gift. 


1 
Edited by EMILY PERCIVAL. 8vo. elegantly illustrated and bound in various styles. 


The Souvenir Gallery. 


An elegant 4to. volume, with Thirteen Steel Plates—various styles. 


The Amaranth; or, Token of Friendship. 


A Christmas and New Year Gift. Illustrated with new Steel Engravings. 12mo., morocco. 


t The Keepsake of Friendship. 


: A Gift Book for the Coming Season. By G.8S. MUNROE, 12mv., Illustrated. Morocco. 


The Garland; or, Token of Friendship, 


1g A 12mo. Annual for 1852, with fine Engravings. Morocco full gilt, 


H The Magnolia. An elegant new Gift Volume. 


} Embellished with Steel Plates and morocco full gilt binding. 12mo. 


The Juvenile Keepsake. 


Edited by CLARA ARNOLD. With fine Engravings. 16mo. 


| The Ice King and the Sweet South Wind. 


By Mrs.C.H. BUTLER. 16mo., beautifully Illustrated, 


The Little Messenger Birds: or, Chimes of the Silver Bells. 


By MRS. BUTLER. With fine Illustrations. 16mo. 


Christmas Roses. A Gift Book for theYoung. 








With Steel Engravings. 16imo. agit 
TO ENGINEERS, LITERARY WORLD. 
A NEW WORK RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
ON THE Half Square (nine lines), ‘ . $ 50 
MARINE BOILERS OF THE UNITED One Square (eighteenlines), . “ 1 00 
Thirty lines, ° ‘ . ° 1 30 
STATES. Half Column, ° ‘ 4 ‘ 27 
Prepared from authentic Brumiegs ond pest by One Column, ; ‘ . ‘ 5 00 
Engra among which are those of the 
ay me? and fe get in the country, has One Page, . . ‘ ‘ , 12 50 
just been published by 
; B. H. BARTOL, Engineer, YEARLY TERMS. 
t And is for sale at the store of - One Square, 4 ij b $40 00 
D. APPLETON & CO., Thirty lines, : ; t A 60 00 
06 3m* ‘ Broadway. One Column ‘ ; j . 2900 
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SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, 
Concluding Volume, 


C. 8. FRANCIS & C0., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
The continuation and conclusion of 
THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. One 


volume square 16wo., to match the first Part. 624 


EDGEWORTH’S EARLY LESSONS 
A new and complete Edition. 5 vols. 12mo., $3 75, 


NEW JUVENILES 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION: 
PETER THE WHALER: his Early Life and Ad- 
ventures. 1 vol. i2mo. illustrated. 
MERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK—an entirely 
new collection of Fairy Tales—including “ Tales 
from Catiand.”” | vol. I6mo. illustrated. 


\| HOME TALES. By Mrs. Hofland, 1 vol. 12mo., to 


match her * Domestic Tales.” 

TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY. By 
a Mother. | vol. 12mo. illustrated. 

TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. A 
new Edition to match the prece:ling. 

THE COWSLIP—Swries in Verse. 

THE SISTERS. By Mrs. Hofland. 

THE BLIND FARMER. Do 

THE AFFECTIONATE BROTHERS. By Mn. 


Hofland. 
RIGHT AND WRONG. By anthor of Claudine. 
THE WHISPERER. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. 
SUMMER DAY BOOK OF PLEASANT READING. 
YOUNG MAN'S EVENING BOOK. 


IN PRESS. 
GAMMER GRETHEL’S 


GERMAN FAIRY TALES. 
s6 It 
BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


BLANCHARD & LEA, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish and have for sale, the following valuable and 
standard Works, suitable for Schools and Colleges— 
SCHMITZ & ZUMPT’S CLASSICAL SERIES. Of 

this there have been published— 

Kaltschmidt’s Latin School Dictionary. In two 
Parts, Latin-English and English-Latin, forming one 
a Kae royal I8mo, volume, strongly bound, price 


3 
Also, Part I., Latin English, price 90 cents ; and 
Part I., English-Latin, price 75 cents. 

T. Livii Patavini Historiarum Libri L, U., XXI., 

XXIL, 1 vol. 8vo., two colored maps, price 70 cts. 
Cesar’s Commentaries, I vol. 18mo., price 50 cts. 

Virgil's Works, complete, 1 vol. 18mo., price 75 cents. 

Sallust’s Catiline and Jugurtha, | vol. 18mo., price 50 
cents. 

Quintus Curtius Rufus, } vol. 18mo., 70 cts. 

Cicero’s Orations, | vol. 18mo., price 60 cents. 

HERSCHELL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY, | 
vol, small 8vo., many cuis and 

FOSTER'S HANDBOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN 
Literature, ! vol royal 12mo, 

BOLMAR’S FRENCH SERIES, containing Colloquial 
Phrases, 1 vol. 12mo,; Aventures de Telemaque, | 
vol. 12mo.; Key to Telemaque, 1 vol. 12mo ; Perrin's 
E froe yg Dies 12mo. ; Treatise on the French Verbs, 


1 vol. 1 . 

BREWSTER'S ELEMENTS OF OPTICS, | volume 
12mo ; = cuts, 

HERKSCHELL’'S TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, ! 
vol, 12mo. ; plates and cuts. 

ARNOTT'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 1 vol. 8vo.; 
many cus, 

MULLER’S PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY, ! 
vol. 8vo. ; 550 cuts. 

BIRD'S ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY, 1 vol. 12mo. ; 372 woodcuts, ‘. 

A ane UF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

vol. 12mo. 

er maha vom PHYSICAL GEOGRAPBY, | vol. 

WHITE'S ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTO- 
ry. 1 vol. 12mo. 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT ATLAS, 1 vol. 8vo, colored 
ma) 

BUTLER'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, | vol. 12mo.; 


cuts, 
FOWNE’S CHEMISTRY FOR STUDENTS, ! vol. 
12mo. ; cuts. 





cuts, or ip three parts, extra cloth. 
SCHMITZ & ZUMP1T’S OVID, 1 vol. 18mo. a3) 
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THE SCALP-HUNTERS. | 


This Day Published by 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE SCALP-HUNTERS ; 


OR, ROMANTIC ADVENTURES IN | 

NORTHERN NEW MEXICO. 

By T. MAYNE REID, 

Author of the * Rifie Rangers.” 
COAPLETE IN ONE VOL. 


« Pall of fieree life and feverish interest. A tale | 
which, in spite of some revolting horrors, will hold its | 
readers fast." —Atheneum. 

+ {f Captain Reid's embroidering needle was now and 
then traced in his earlier war sketches, the glitter of its 
gold and silver threads now boldly challenges atten. 
tion. * * * His Indians are less magniloquent than the 
ideal Redskins of Mr. Cooper, but, we fear, far truer to 
life. His trapper. is nearer truth than the * Longue Ca- 
rabine’ of Cooper's attractive tales. The volumes chal 
lenge with justice the attention of the most ennuced of 
ihe devotees of a London season.”— Britannia. | 

“The reader suspends his breath, feels his blood rush 
like a tide around his heart, or quailed and quailing, as 

ded at the imminent d , fancies it has stagnat- 
ed, and becomes stationary. ee Captain Keid's 
description of the Prairie Fever made us hesitate a mo- 
mentas to whether we should notincontinently put 
down the book, rash maniac-like into the woods, and 
declare ourselves hunters, prairie traders, anything, in 
fact. * * * Without further comment, we pronounce 
jt to be the most fascinating work of the day.”—Dis- 
patch. 


ARTHUR'S. LIBRARY FOR THE | 
HOUSEHOLD. 


Complete in Twelve handsome !8mo. volumes. 
Bound in cloth. 
1, WOMAN'S TRIALS; or, Tales and Sketches from 
the Life Around Us. 
2. at LIFE; ITS SHADOWS AND SUN- | 











3. THE TWO WIVES; or. Lost and Won | 


4. THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE ; or, “He doeth | 
all things Well.” 


5. HOME : SCENES AND HOME INFLUENCES. pes mmene AMERICAN AND BRITISH FE. 
MALE POETS, and other Presentation and Juvenile 
¥ nae ¢ IN LIFE, FOR ALL WHO Wud. | Volumes for the coming Season. 

Them. 


6. STORIES FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


8. SEED TIME AND HARVEST; or, Whateosver | 

n Man Soweth that shill he also Reap. 

STORIES FOR PARENTS. 

10. OFF-HAND SKETCHES, A LITTLE DASHED | 
with Humor. 

Il. WORDS FOR THE WISE. 

12. THE TRIED AND THE TEMPTED. 

The above Series are sold together or separate, as 
each work is complete in itself. No Family should be 
without a copy of this interesting and instructive 

a30 


© 


Series. 





ete OF THOUGHT. By Isaac Taylor. 
Just published a new and elegant edition. 12m, 
pp. 178, cloth, 75 cents.. Also ALLYN’S RITUAL 


baarp abe GENERAL AND PATHOLO- 


| The Woodbine; a Holiday Gift, by Miss Caroline May. 


| Ibis. ond Halieuticon ; translated by H. T. Riley, B.A., 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S | TQ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS | DAVIDSON'S 


Peter ILLUSTRATED LIBRET 1 0-BOOKS 
(WYTHE'S MICROSCOPIST’S MANUAL. OF THE OPERA. 


| WALKER? ON INTERMARRIAGES. = Eleguntly printed in small 4to. 
lustrated | A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 

RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT | tirely novel plan: the Masie of all. the prineipal 
of the Medic»! Sciences, for July. Price 75 cts. Pieces being given, and placed over the English and 

WIELD'S DICTIONARY of SCRIPTURAL | Fereizn Version of the Words, so that the Reeder is 
Pocticn! Qectations not only able to follow the Music as well as the 


‘TUCKERMAN’S CHARACTERISTICS of | {A2retts of the Opece, but has a complete preserva- 


tion of both for after reference or performance. 
Liternture. 2d Series. 





ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
ical Anatomy | beige aa we ty 11 Pieces ef Music; NORMA, 
DAVI ’ wit 1 Pieces ARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA, with 
Vis's HISTORY OF THE SABBATA- OLAS ye id ay OFELie Pieces; LA CE NEREN- 
es 0 Pieces; 1,8 Pieces: HON PAS- 
SMITH’S FAMILY and SHIP MEDICAL | vA B, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 
Chest Compinion. 


: LUCIA Dt LAMMER ivy ieces 
THE PHYSICIAN’S POCKET PRESCRIP-| GIOVANNE, 9 Piece DER PREISOHOTZ NM 


Ww tion Book. aaa } to A, ~ — MEDEA, 10 Pieces: 
, eces * TCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
a “npn POETICAL QUOTATIONS. Pieces ; LES HUGUENOTS, 1 Pieces: LA SON- 


Monthly. | MENT O, 10 Pieces. 
* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 


" DAVIDSON'S 
ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH OPERAS, 


With the Music of the leading Airs. 


OVERMAN’S PRACTICAL MINERALO- | 
gy, Assaying, and Mining. | 
WATSON'’S CAMP-FIRES OF THE| 


American Revolution. Illustrated. 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
Prof. Meigs’s New and Illustrated Edition of Velpeau’s 
Midwifery. Much enlarged. The Huguenots—Otello—The Daughter of the Regi- 


Blasley's Pocket Formulary. ment—La Sonnambula—Haydee—Rooke’s Amilie— 
ba gage s Visiting List, Diary, and Almanac for Der Freyschutz (the Drury-Lane Version). [Con- 
J 


DAVIDSON’S 








| Willement’s Catechism of Familiar Things; with Ad- 
ditions by an American Teacher 

Prose and Poetical [ilustrations of Celebrated Ameri- 
can Painters. 10 steel plates. 


10 steel plates 
| The Star of Bethlehem; a ri Offering, by the 


ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS, 
Rev. Hastings Weld. 8 plates. 


With the Music of the leading Airs. 
, Harbaugh’s Heavenly Recognition of Friends. 


The Messiah—I 1i t—The Creation—Jud 

are Rhyming, Spelling, and Pronouncing Dic e sas * eee! oy ft «, elationed.} jon——sudas 

New Enrrions of their Ilustrated SCRIPTURAL DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav street, 

And CHAS. WELFORD, Astor Hovse. 
Also order of all Booksellers. 

Besides the above, most of which are kept for sale, 

D. 1). receives orders forall the Musical Publications of 

G. H. Davidson of London—Lists of which may be had 


gratis on application. a23 3t 
NEW VOLUMES OF + TE SE 


BOHN'S LIBRARIES, | NATIONAL SERIES OF READING 


Just received, viz: BOOKS. 
BY R. G. PARKER, 


Author of English Composition, School Philosophy, 
— &e., &e. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON. Publishers, 
a30tf PHILADELPHIA. 








CLASSICAL SERIES. 
PLATO, vol, 4. 
OV1ID—eontaining the Fasti, Tristia, Pontic Epistles, 


ne / a aaa 


The following Series we Books are now completed, 


| Of Clare Hall. Cambridge. and are offered to the Trade on advantageous terms : 


SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


OF FREE MASONRY, with Thirty Plates, 12mo 3 PARKER’S SCHOOL READER, No. 1. 

cloth, $5. By remitting either beak ken be sent by AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY and_ its Do do do No. 2 

mail. The usnal discount made tothe Trade. Ne SS. SERS Sanee ees i d d 3. 
Shorily will he published, new and. elegant editions Cholvey. and Paleontology, by the Inte G. F. Richard: Do. 0. o. No. 3. 

of TAYLOR'S PHYSICAL THEORY OF AN- | son, F. G. 8, of the British Museum, containing up- Do. do. do. No. 4. 

OTHER LIFE and ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS. "ds of 300 engravings, Do. RHETORICAL READER. 
pt egress egea" sae BANGS, BROTHER oe is _ | These Works are unsurpassed in literary merit and 

niton street 030 3t 0. 19 Fark How, | mechanical execution 








LEONARD 
AUCTIONEERS, 





THE SUBSCRIBERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS., 





. S. BARNES & CO, Publi 4 
& PEIRCE, sg a A fF Coogee 


} 





ORDSWORTH'’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS—New Epitrion—TROUTMAN & 
Raa, 193 Market street, Philxdelphia. publish this 
| day, a new edition of the Poetical Works of Willian 
| Wordsworth, edited by Henry Reed, in one vol. octavo, 
| illustrated by two fine steel engravings, a Head of 
Wordsworth, and a view of Rydal Mount. 


This edition contains al) the Poems in the latest Lon- 


Books and ‘other Literary Property, Paintings, Engravings, | «" oliiens 0 aa Shs nam peseotard Ue Fre- 





| ey and some additional pieces from other sources, 
Fancy Articles, &e., &e. | nes the most complete edition which has been pub- 
June 20, 1851, jy5 3m 





BOSTON TRADE SALE. 


THE NEXT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OF BOOKS TO THE TRADE WILL TAKE PLACE IN BOSTON | 
THE FIRST TUESDAY IN NOVEMBER, 


and the following days. 
The CATALOGUES will be put to Press the Firet Week in September. 


a9 tf 


Valuable Ornithological Work. 


AN ORIGINAL COPY OF 


Wilson’s Ornithology 
EP FOR SALE. 

a ie ge ony é io, 185 York Post Office. 
CHARLES H. PEIRCE. Address Box No, 1858, New York Post fice 








-+ 
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eee, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just issued 


THE MODEL ARCHITECT, NO. 2, 


FOR AUGUST. 
Containing Original Designs for 


COTTAGES, VILLAS, SUBURBAN 
RESIDENCES, &c., 
accompanied by 
Explanations, Specifications, Estimates, and 
Elaborate Details. 
Prepared expressly for the Use of Projectors and Arti- 
sans throughout the United States, 
BY SAMUEL SLOAN, 
Architect. 


The above work is designed t» meet the wishes, not 
only of those directly interested in building, but of all 
who desire the advancement of this noble art in our 
country, and wish to cultivate their tastes and ac- 
quaintance with architecture. The handsowe manner 
in which it is prepared and embellished, renders it a 
tasteful ornament for the drawing reom, while its 
accurate delineations give it the highest practical 
value. 

The work will be in two quarto volumes of twelve 
numbers each, to be issued monthly, until complete. 
Each number contains four Lithographic Eagravings 
of original designs, varying in cost of erection from 
$800 to $14,000. There are alse four sheets of details 
accompanying the designs, comprising grand plans, 
&c., &c. Besides this, each number contains eight 
pages of letter-press, descriptive of the designs, giving 
extended accounts of the various styles ad essnys 
on warming, ventilation, d&c., &c_; «elaborate specifica- 
tions, estimates, tables, and in short everything desira- 
ble, either for construction or for general information, in 
beautiful type; the whole being executed on the very 
finest paper, manufactured expressly for the work. 


Price 50 Cente a Number. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
MANURES. 


From the Recent Publications of the 


SUCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


With Additional Notes, 
BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 
One Volume 12mo. cloth. 
Price 67 cents, Trade. 
E. 8. JONES & CO, 


8. W. corner Fourth and Race streets, 
PHRILaDELPuia. 


Just Published. 
NEW MAN’S 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 


By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 


President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 
mi5ef 








New York, March 10, 1851 








(SOHN W.O8R, 








The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGAVNG, 


in all its branches, at his old place,75 Nassau Srreer. 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed, J. W. ORR, 

axtf 75 Nassau st, New York. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 
Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:— Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. Baird ; 


3 . EB. ; 
Lindsay & Blakiston ; J. W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
& Wo ; Phill Semen & On; Cresty & Hebets ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin 
coin, E. H. Pease & Co., &c. He keeps on hand « supply 
of all the ert of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only. The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,” bri to his notice Many valuable 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and they may rely on 
the Sg lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month, 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer such 
Books at the isher's lowest cash prices not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
would suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
published they would be to the notice of the 
‘Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf 


McNICOL & CO.’S 
EUROPEAN PACKAGE EXPRESS, 


all street, New York, 
and 9 Fenwick street, Liverpool. 


PACKAGES ARE MADE UP WEEKLY FOR ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE. 
Ordinary sample parcels, One Dollar each. 


Parties in the United States receiving goods, Parcels, 
Picture<, Books, or any description of Merchandise from 
Great Britain, France, &c.. are solicited to order shipment 
through McNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 
the large cities and seaports of Europe. 

They also tender their services to Importers in general 
in this city, in the transaction of all business connected 
with the Custom House, in a and clearing every 

a 





Importers of other cities may 
forwarded according to instruc- 
ts 


which only the charge for collection will be added. 

The strietest attention will be paid to all business in- 
trosted with us, with the most economical charges, and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 


je7 6m MeNICOL, 38 Wall street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 


Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for description of writing, may always be found 


and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 











MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as nis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 

None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tne Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 


f15 ef Aeent. 





[Sept. 6, 
THE AMERICAN 
COTTON SPINNER’S GUIDE. 


Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana. 
ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on (Co. 
ton Spinning ; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &.. 
with Notices of recent Improvements. — Togethe, 
with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com. 
plete in one volume. Price $1, or in pocket book 
form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

* This is the name of a new and very useful \itile 
work, just issued by A. Hort. It is compiled from the 
papers of the late H. Baird, well known as an 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical treatise re. 
lative to spinning in all its departments and relations.” 

‘orth American. 


“ A very useful volume.”— Public Ledger. 


“* Those e in this important branch of usefy| 
art, will find this work invaluable in their business."— 
Evening Bulletin. 


~~ 





~ 


NEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 
Just Published by 
A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 
Gnide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 
and Founding. By Fred. Overman. In one volume, 
price 8 cts. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENUE AND 
Art, for 1851.—Containing an account of all the im- 
portant discoveries in Art and Science for the past 
year. In | volume, price $1. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, containing the 

tice and principle of working and making Ste:|. 

y Frederick Overman, Mining , author of 
the “ Manufacture of Iron,” &c. in one 
volume. 


“ A valuable and almost hand book for 
all workers in steel and iron, such as blacksmiths, cut- 
lers, die sinkers, and manufacturers of various kinds of 
hardware. The man of science, as well as the artisan, 
will find much valuable information in Mr. Overman’s 
book.” — Arthur's Home Gazette. 

“ We consider it to be an extremely useful book and 
well worthy the patronage of all interested in iron 

jentific Ameri 


work.” —Scien: 
“Iris gree figures explanatory of apparatus 
and machinery." —North American. jy 


Walter Colton's Last. 


THE SEA AND THE SAILOR. 


NOTES ON 
FRANCE AND ITALY, 
AND 


OTHER LITERARY REMAINS of REV. WALTER 
COLTON ; TOGETHER WITH A MEMOIR. 
By Rev. Henry T. Cueever. 
Just published by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


51 John street. 





IN PRESS. 


LIFE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
By Rev. Henry T. Cueever. 


RVING 


a9 
TH Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers.1% 
that he still continues to carry on the but 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its brenchee 
poe net mae are — that he eo ase 
promptly, and in e style of the Ar 
most eontet e terms; white the experience of = 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his¢ a 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with ‘ 
patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, | 
jy203m New York. 
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SERVICE AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 


DURING THE 


MEXICAN WAR. 


BY LIEUT,. RAPHAEL SEMMES, U.S.A,, 


Late Flag-Lieutenant of the Home Squadron, and Aide-de-Camp of Major-General Worth in the Battles of 
the Valley of Mexico. 





WITH ILLUSTRATIVE LITHOGRAPHS, IN ONKEN’S BEST STYLE, AND AN OFFICIAL MAP. 


ONE VOLUME OCTAVO. @1 175. 


A ae 


Opinions of the ¥Press. 


* * “Furnishes a concise and comprehensive sketch of the social,|the declaration, that General Scott understood nothing of the real use or 
political, and economical condition of Mexico, and a condensed sum-|strength of the Molinos del Rey, which were so bloodily defended by the 
mary of the important events that preceded the war; besides a most| Mexicaus, and that time and again our successes were owing to the per- 
delightful account of the manners and customs of the people, the novelty sonal ability and valor of subordinates, and not to the much-vaunted 





and grandeur of the scenery, and the many novel phases of society in |foresight and science of the commander-in-chief. With all this, there is 


that strange country. It is difficult, after having commenced its pe- 
rusal, to lay it aside before finishing it.”"—Norfolk Daily News. 


“ Sailors are said to be persons of strong prejudices ; and it is no small 
praise to the author, to say that we have never read a history evidently so 
fairly written with regard to the merits of the numerous claimants of 
military glory. . . . . . . Weshall take our sailor and soldier 
out of the ranks, and see what he has to tell of a more amusing nature 
than battle fields. ge, Hy After sailing about the Gulf, and 
eruising from Vera Cruz to Mexico and back again with our author, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that be is as pleasant a companion as one 
might desire upon a similar journey, and so commend him to the favor of 
the reading public.” —Literary World. 


“ A beautiful and very interesting volume, which, from the glances we 
have had time to give it, appears to be written with much ability, and to 
afford the reader a great deal of valuable information in regard to the 
war, the country, and the people.”— Balt. American. 


“ An attractive and readable book, from the pen of an accomplished 
writer as well as gallant officer.”—Phil. Chn. Observer. 


“ An able, impartial, and thrillingly interesting book.”— Mobile Daily 
Advertiser. 


“ His original descriptions are drawn with great felicity. He isa lively 
and spirited narrator. His battle-sketches are extremely vivid, and pro- 
duce a deep impression on the imagination. His pictures of social and 
domestic life in Mexico are apparently true to nature, and present the at- 
tractions of a romance.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“ His sketches of the great actors in the campaign from Vera Cruz to 
the city, are drawn with life-like aceuracy ; as are also his descriptions of 
the physical and moral condition of Mexico.”— Washington Union. 


.“ It is written with a spirit and life that commend it to perusal.”— 
N. Y. Observer. 

“ We have read this large and handsome volume with some attention ; 
it embodies a mass of information with respect to the government, the 
political customs, and the social condition of Mexico, which cannot 
easily be obtained elsewhere. In remarking upon the various battles and 
military movements, it indulges neither in indiscriminate praise nor indis- 
criminate censure. It lauds everybody for something, but none for every- 
thing. . . . . General Scott is often and highly praised for his 
surpassing abilities—for what he did do in the cause of his country ; yet, 
Lieut. Semmes 


asserts that the battle of Churubusco and its consequent regions. 


jno virulence or indiscriminate fault-fioding. Lieut. Semmes’s book 
differs from all that have preceded it, and must attract attention. We 
isay, ‘ God defend the right, but let us know what right is, and give honor 
to whom honor is due.”— Boston Post. 


_ * * “Calm, deliberate, and intelligent as he is, he cannot entirely 
‘conceal his personal preferences. He has, notwithstanding, furnished the 
\very best book which that war has called forth, and with remarkable in- 
itelligence and skill has interwoven the events of the war with sagacious 
jchasevations on the country and people.”—Phil. Presbyterian. 

| “He is bold, eapable, and courageous. He can wield a pen or a 
jsword with admirable force and dexterity. * * * Asa writer Lieut. 
\Séntenee is clear and cogent. The first forty pages of the volume are 
occupied with a description of Mexico, its government, and people ; and 
we know of no description of the kind which brings the condition of 
things in that unhappy country so distinctly before the mind of the 
reader. The whole volume, as a work of intellect, is worthy of a high 
place in the department to which it belongs.”— Louisville Journal. 


“Unlike most similar works this has no one hero, unless the natural 
partiality manifested for General Worth may be considered as giving 
him a more marked elevation. It is neither adorned nor disfigured with 
vulgar anecdotes, to gratify a morbid love of the marvellous. The 
author writes right on, like a man who seeks to tell the truth. He eriti- 
cises freely, whatever, in high or low, his sailor's eye deems worthy of 
eomment. The intelligent reader will be pleased with the frankness and 
independence of the writer."—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


“ He was early engaged in the blockade of the Mexican ports, and 
narrowly escaped death while in command of the Somers; afterward 
through fortuitous circumstances he became a participant in, and observer 
of nearly all the stirring incidents in General Scott’s triumphant march to 
the Capital. * * * Lieut. Semmes possesses the faculty of describing 
comprehensively intricate occurrences, and seizes upon the prominent 
points of a field of battle, and presents them in such a manner that we 
are, as it were, eye-witnesses of the scene. We have rarely read a work 
put forward with so little pretension, so intrinsically valuable.”— Mobile 
Daily Advertiser. 


« This is an elegant volume in every respect. * * * * The work 
is written with great spirit, taste, and ability. We have seen no work 





which has given us such vivid impressions of Mexican scenery and cha- 
racter, or the events of General Scott’s campaign. * * * Has thrown 
around the country, the people, and the expedition, a flood of illumination 
from the historians of the Spanish march and conquests over the same 

* * * The whole book inspires and sustains an interest of 


slaughter was éntirely unnecessary, and brings forward arguments to sus-|which the reader can form no opinion unless he goes through, which he 


tain his assertion. He also declares, and brings evidence to the truth of | will not fail to do if he begins.” —Southern 


Published by 


WM. H. 


And For Sale by “THE TRADE” in all the principal cities. 


Press. 


MOORE & D. ANDERSON, 


CINCINNATI. 
a9 2t 9d&s6 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


LITERARY WORLD. 


[Sept. 6, 


A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every one who would kee 


original comments upon and abstracts of 


pace with the productions of the times; including, Weekly 


ew Books, articles upon topics of the day, &c., under the following general arrangement :— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 


REPORTS OF 


of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publication of papers of interest), as the American ei #8 
Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society, &e., together with a mass of intelligence from the reports o 


Foreign Journals. 


REVI 


PROCEEDINGS 


Society, the American 
the European Societies ip 


EWS, 


with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 


at home and abroad. 
ESSAYS, POEMS, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals. LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &c. A great variety of 
MISCELLANY. 


The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four pages, 4to., making 
two volumes annually for the Library of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of Taree Do.iars per annum, payable in advance. 


*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms, Canvassers Wanted. 
{3 All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK,’ 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 
109 Nassau srreer, N.Y. 





NOTICES OF 


[ From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850.) 

We have read or looked thoroughly over every number of the Literary World since 
its publication commenced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it, It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent minds. A high moral and 
religious standard is reeugn in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
Gow favoritism. It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country, 

e can scarce conceive of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, lay 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into his house, than 
the Literary World.” 

(From the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 23d, — 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who txkes the Literary World, need be a fort- 
night behind the booksellers themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any 
work ; nur need any one, with the critical guidance afforded by this journal, ever send 
for a poor book, or tail to know something about every good one. * The critical 
notices in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by ability, taste, and can- 
dor. A spirit of reverence, and a high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since 
it came into the hands of the present editors. * * We have noticed, with peculiar 
satisfaction, the cordial praise bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects, Nor does this paper preserve a catholic temper only by using a mealy- 
mouthed indiscriminateness oie ak It knows how to be severe, and s not 
popular favorites who are not the favorites of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is 
pledged henestly and fearlessly to report. ‘Take it altogether it is just such a weekly 
paper as no general student or man of taste can afford to be without. It does credit 
to the country, and every man who takes it, compliments his own taste. 


se the National Intel/igencer.} 

The object of the Publis is a good one, and they are undoubtedly prosecuting it 
with determined enerey, It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would 
escape the vexation finding themselves igaorant of the character of the new publi- 
cations of the diy, as a means for keeping themselves “ posted up ;” to those to whom 
the cares of business spore little or no time for regular or systematic reading, it offers 
the advantage of its brief criticisms and abstracts; and to all, its pages afford a reference 
for assistance in the selection of the best works from among the multitudes being pub- 
lished daily. We wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. 


[From the Washington Union.) 

This joarnal stands at this time coaspicnous as a record and eritic of the literature 
of the country. [t is, we do not hesitite to say, the mo=t.complete periodical of the kind 
we have yet hud , and we doubt whether any min, claiming to possess a well-e 
library and enftivated taste, faily sustvins his tite if-he is not @ faithful reader a 
supporter 6f the “ World.” ; ‘ 

: | From the Providence Journal, Sept 11th, 1849.) 

The Litetatry World hus passéd through the most trying period of its existence, and 
has been steadily gaining in public fiyor. [ts present editors and proprietors, the Messrs. 
Duyckinek, are well known in the literary circles of New. York, and -weldo not hesiteté 
to say that no man are more competent to fill the nlxce they occupy , — 


_ 





THE PRESS. 


(From the Newark Daily Advertiser ) 
A journal inat ought to be in the hands of every family tha 
informed of the of literary 


‘ould keep itself 
of the course opinion and intelligence. 


(From the Boston Christian Times, January 18th, 1650 _ 
World, a journal of American and foreign literature, edited by the 
Duyckinck, is a most capital paper, and ought to be taken by every family that 
the gratification. No other paper occu its range and sphere of action. 
If we had to cut down our list, the Literary World would be the last paper we would 
offer up as a sacrifice to necessity. The young mun who wishes to keep his mind 
enlightened upon the literature of the age, and has but little time, should take this 
paper, and he would find that its careful perusal would post him up admirably, and 
enable him to converse on men and books to advantage. 


[From the Newport Daily Advertiser] 
The very best paper of the kind published in this country. 


From the Boston Watchman and Reflector , 

The Literary World, published in New York, under the editorship of the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, is one of the best papers in the couatry to give one a fair view of what is 
going on in the wide realm of literature, science, and art. We have sometimes spoken 
of its worth to students, ladies, and families, as setting before them a clear mirror 
the intellectual activities of the age. Scarcely anything that comes within its proper 
scope escapes its notice. It has a manly, healthy tone of criticism, and its fifty two 
numbers per annum form a volume of permanent value. 


(From the Boston Washingtonian : 
It is ermnently a journai for the times, making record of every incident within \t 
province, and putting forth facts and opinions of the highest value 


[From the Gloucester Telegraph.) 
continually informed of what is going on in the great world 
, and the beams reserve only three dollars of your income for 
Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.) a 
The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, Nee ae a more vivid, 


The Li 
Messrs. 
can 


If you care to kee 
Literature, Art, Mus 
@ subscription to the 


rata norama of the progress of American Literature, Art, Science, than any 
three others, Al tartaee 

[From the New York Courier.} 
| “It ig an adniicable mene, and every successive number contains proofs of the purpos* 
of the editors to make it better.” 


on the Louisville Journal.) 
“Conducted with very talent, taste, and tact.” 


. ; the . . 
“This excellent literary Gookly Cee amide Me apret “popularity.” 
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—_—_—XX—XxXxX_ 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS 
IN PRESS. 
To be published during the Autumn months, 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


a 


THE GOLDEN Leven A MYSTERY. | 
By Henry ™ LonGFELLow. 


A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS & GIRLS” 
By Nareanie. Hawrnorne. 


With pee by Billings. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. | 
By Grace Greenwoop. 
With ed by Billings. 


A BOOK OF ROMANCES—LYRICS AND) 
SONGS. 


By Bayarp Tayor. 


v. 
LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 
By Taomas De Quincey, the “ English Opium | 
Eater.” 


VI. 
SECOND SERIES OF GREENWOOD 
LEAVES. 
By Grace GREENWOOD. 


VIt. 
A NEW: VOLUME OF TALES. 
By Mrs. Lez, Author of “ Naomi.” 


_ Vu. 
A VOLUME OF POEMS. 
By R. H. Sropparp. 
Ix. 

A NEW EDITION OF THE 
MEMOIRS OF DR. BUCKMINSTER, and 
REV. J. S. BUCKMINSTER. 
By Mrs. Lee. 

; x. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 
TWICE TOLD TALES. 
By Naruanre, Hawthorne. 


Xi. 
THE EARLY LIFE. AND TIMES OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
With a Historical Sketch of French Politics, 
compiled in a great degree from 
original sources. 
By. B. P. Poors. 


xt. 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
By Lord Cocxzvrn. 


XIIL. 
THE POSTHUMOUS PORMS OF WM. 
MOTHERWELL. 


XIV. 
MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 
With Designs by Bru.ines. 


Xv. 
TALES FROM CATLAND. 
With Designs by Bitzies. 


XVI. 
LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 
XVII. 
NEW EDITION OF 
SIR LAUNFAL. 
By James Russert Lowest. 


XVILL 
THE NOONING. 
By James Russeut Lower. 


: xIxX. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
al6tf 


From the Spectator. 





| 


| 


SCIENCE. 


H. BAILLIERE, 
Of London, and 290 Broadway, New York, 
Will Publish, early in October, the following 
IMPORTANT WORKS. 


[. 

| KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY, or CHEMISTRY applied | 
to the Arts and the Manufactures. Vol. H1., em- | 
bracing WATER, MILK, TEA, BREAD, SUG AY 
etc. With nearly 200 illustrations, representing, by a 
peculiar style of wood engraving, the various opera 
tions employed in the manufacture of the above arti- 
cles; and eight folio colored plates, representing by | 
sections of buildings, the interior arrangements, ma- | 
chinery, etc., of aSUGAK FACTORY. 





i. 


A_ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF | 


| 





THE MICROSCOPE. By JOHN QUEKETT. 8Se- 

cond Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 

and with several additional jilustrations on steel and | 

wood. 
It. 


| BY THE SAME AUTHOR, a new work on HISTO- 
LOGY, or the Structure and Mode of Formation of | 
Animals and Vegetable Substances, with numerous | 
large woodcuts, (This work will be printed in Ame- 
rica.) 
IV. | 


| A complete work on OPERATIVE SURGERY AND. 
SURGICAL ANATOMY, by Drs. Bernard & Huette | 
of Paris. Edited, with notes and valuable additions, 
by C, E. Isaacs, M.D., Demonstrator of —- 
Crosby Street College, New York, and W. H 
Buren, M.D. Illustrated with nearly 150 plates, exe- |v 
cuted on steel in Paris, after drawings from nature by | 
Leveille. ‘The text to” be printed in America, and to | 
be published in four quarterly parts, 


Part I. early in 
October. Plates, plain and colored, 


| 
i 


Orders Solicited for 


The London Catalogue of Books. 


With their 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 
1816—1851. 


There are some improvements introduced into this 
edition, which it is presumed will be found usefal. 

The New Books of 1851 have been added up to the 
time that each sheet passed through the press. The 
delay occasioned in publishing the work has been 
caused by a desire to make itas correct as possible, and 
to incorporate al! the alterations in price, &c., up to the 
date of publication. 

The Titles in many instances have been made more 
intelligible. The Author’s Names have also been more 
correctly defined and arranged. 

Works published in series, such as Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia, Bohn’s Libraries, &c., although still remaining 
under their ctive heads, are now also Catalogued 
in the regular Alphabet throughont ; so that those who 
do not remember in what Series any particular book 
was published, wil! be able to find it without trouble. 

The Dates of works relating to Voyages and Travels, 
as well as Statutes, Law ts, &cc., are now in- 
se 

In long alphabets, such as Jones, Smith, Taylor, 
Williams, Wilson, considerable difficulty has existed in 
finding out titles when the Christian name is not 
known. To facilitate reference, a duplicate list of 
each, in one alphabet, will be found at the end of the 
Catalogue, arranged under the titles of the respective 
works. 

In other respects the arrangement of the last Edition 
has been adhered to; but it will be observed that the 
present is printed on ‘larger paper, and contains nearly 
one fourth more matter. 

The Publisher recommends those who purchase the 
“ London Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,”" to preserve it. 
Subsequent Editions will not embrace so long a period 
of years; and, as this book will not be reprinted, it will 
be well to bear in mind that the only correct record of 
books published some thirty five years back is to be 
found in the present Edition. 


London: THOMAS HODGSON, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, Acenrt, 
109 Nassau street, New York. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
For Schools. 








A cha Pretating to ytaced Geography, illustrated 
with a Map, is now — in Olney’ Sf for 
schools, and Olney's Quarto cography. same 
works contain the principal returns of the late Census 
80 far as they can be obtained. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 





2030 4 Pustisenne. 


NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED 


And offered to the Trade at 33} per cent. dis- 
count, by 


. G. HENDERSON & C0., 
164 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


I—COSTUMES OF EUROPE. Beautifully embel- 
lished with 24 engravings of Original Costumes. 1 
vol. square lémo. fine cloth binding, plain and co- 
lored plates, price 374 and 50 cents. 


| Il.—COSTUMES OF AMERICA. An excellent vo- 
lume for young people of both sexes, and well cal- 
culated to awaken an interest in the history of this 
Continent. Llustrated with 24 engravings of Ori- 
ginal Costumes. 1 vol. square 12mo, price 37} and 
50 cents. 


‘1IL—MAJA’S ALPHABET. A very beautiful Picto- 
rial Alphabet, in Rhyme, with new and original de- 
signs, by Absolon. Neatly bound. 


| 1V.—THRILLING STORIES OF THE OCEAN. For 


the entertainment and instruction of the young. 
This is a neat volume of 300 papes 12mo., with nu- 
merous embellishments. It is written in a familiar, 
popular style, and is well suited to the Juvenile Fa- 
mily and School, Library, Cloth binding, plain and 
gilt, price 75 cents and $1. 


—CARLO FRANCONI, an Italian Story; and other 
Stories for young people. Beautifully illustrated 
with engravings from original designs. Square 
Itmo, cloth binding. This is a very touching and 
entertaining story for youth. The scene is laid in 
England and Italy; the incidents are of a peculiarly 
interesting charscter. Half cloth, 374, and cloth, 
50 cents, 


| VL—NUT CRACKER AND SUGAR DOLLY. A 
Fairy Tale. ‘Translated from the German. by Chas. 
Dana. Square I6mo., cloth and cloth gilt. This 

new fairy tale is one of the jiveliest, most readable, 
and most unexceptionable for children. which has 


ever appeared. Half cloth, 314, and cloth, 374 cents. 


VIL—KRISS KRINGLE’'S RHYME-BOOK. A lively 
Book of Rhymes for very little children, richiy em- 
bellished with pictures. Square Ifimo., paper co- 
vers, 124 cents: do, cloth binding, 25 cents. 


VILI.—SAINT NICHOLAS’ BOOK FOR 1852. A 
highly attractive Gift-Book for all good Boys and 
Girls. Embellished in a handsome and unique 
style. Fancy cloth, royal 16mo., numerous engrav- 
ings, $1, extra gilt, $1 25. 


IX.—GUIDE TO PHILADELPHIA. A new and cor- 
rected edition. With all the recent improvements, 
ete. With Map 374 cents. 

X.—BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. New standard 
editions, 48mo. 32mo0, and 18mo., beautifully printed 
on the best paper, and handsomely illustrated with 
numerous Steel engravings, bound in various styles. 


XL—LITTLE CHARLEY’S LIBRARY of Picture, 
Story, and Verse Books, 6 vols., comprising the fol- 
lowing :— 

Litde Charley’s Games and Sports, 25 cents, 

Rhymes and Jingles, 26 cents, 

Christmas Amusements, 25e. 





- Picture Alphabet, 25c. 

o Country Walk, 25c. 

“ Stories of Great Men, 25c. 
IN PRESS, 


And will be published early next season, 
A NEW STANDARD 


French and English Dictionary, 


In one volume octavo, about 1400 pages, by 


PROF. A. G. COLLOTT, 


Late of the University of Oxford. Author of a “ Com- 
plete Course on the French Stady.” 





This will be the most comprehensive and approved 
French Dictionary extant. comprising all the words in 
general use, and those that have sprang out of modern 
discoveries improvements, with the definitions of 
all scientific and technical terms, etc., etc. 

The well known and able author and compiler of this 

been years in completing a work of im- 
mense value to all Professors and Students of the 
French janguage. [t will contain nearly 5000 words 
more than any other Dictionary. a30 4 
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Have made such arrangemen 
They have also in press, and will speedily publish, several works by well known Americon au 
extensive Publishing Houses in the United Bus 


Literary Messe 


THE LITERARY wo RLD. 


‘DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 


[Sept. 6. 


Houksellers, Publishers, aud Dealers in Cheag Publications, 


TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST., N, Y., 


tes, which they will supply at the lowest prices. 


DPD. & PD. sa Agents for “ Graham’s zine,” ‘+ Sartain’s,’’ ‘ 


ts in Europe as to insure, in advance, the works of the most popular authors, which they will bring out here in the shortest 
thors. ‘They receive as soon as 


possible time. 
issued all the books of the most 


Godey’s,”” “The Ladies’ National” “Living Age,” “Southern 
nger,’’ and all the other popular agnzines, which they will supply in advance of other Houses. 


Sree BOOKSELLERS, CANVASSERS, &c., will find it to their advantage to send us their orders, as they will be filled with promptness and 








IN PRESS. (Will be ready in a Few Days.) 


GLANCES AT EUROPE. By Horace Greeley. 
This work is under the supervision of Mr. Greeley, and will be brought out as 
soon as printers and steam presses will let us. 
DAN MARBLE: 
THE GAME COCK OF THE WILDERNESS. 
A Segnghien Sketch of that famous and diverting Humorist; with npemlanenats, 
icalities, Anecdotes, &c By Fatconsripes. Price 50 cents, 
MATILDA MONTGOMERY ; 


A Sequel to Wacousta. By Mason Ricnarpson. Price 50 cents. 


THE WEDDING DRESS. | 


By Auex. Dumas, author of “Monte Cristo,” &c. Translated by Fay Rosinson. | 
Price 25 cents. 


THE RIFLE RANGERS; 
A Romance of Mexico. By Capt. Mayne Reup, author of The Scalp-Hunters, éc, | 
Will be ready in October. 


NEW YORK NAKED. By G. G, Foster, Esq. 


A NEW WORK, descriptive of New York Life, and particularly 
of the Press and the leading Literary Characters of the day. 


| 
| 
} 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. | 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 








to the Reveries of a Bachelor. 
REVERIES OF AN OLD MAID; 


Embraci nee Hints to Young Men. Splendid! omg with 43 Engrav- 
_ ings, and an il/ustrated cover. Price 50 cen 


THE POCKET inane” 
FOR MACHINISTS, MECHANICS, AND ENGINEERS. 
By OLIVER BYRN®, Author of the Dictionary of Mechanics, &c , &c. 


Pocket form, Morocco Tucks, gilt edges, illustrated Jy Three Steel Plates of Steam 
Engines. Price $1 00. 


REBELS AND TORIES; Or, the Blood of the Mohawk. 
By LAWRENCE LABREE. 
Price 50 cents. 


Thirty-seventh Philadelphia Trade Sale. 


MONDAY, 22> SEPTEMBER, 11851. 
THOMAS & SONS, AUCTIONEERS. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH REGULAR PHILADELPHIA TRADE ‘SALE 
svill be conducted by the Subscribers, under an arrangement with 
Messrs. W. A. BLANCHARD, 








, . +. CUTLER, CommITTEE ON THE PHILADELPHIA 
« E. C. BIDDLE, Trave Sate. 


- J. B. LIPPINCOTT, 


Nearly every Buokseller and Publisher in Philadelphia, anda large number of the principal Houses in New 
ork, Boston, aad other places, have contributed to this sale. It will iaclade also 


THE VALUABLE STOCK OF THOMAS DAVIS, late of Phil OMEN. deceased, comprising Books, Copy- 
rights, Stereotype Plates, &c., ao ee 170 sets BACON'S ABRIDGMENT, and other valaable Law and Mis- 
cellaneous Books. This Stock comprises a very large amount of Books not to be found in any other Catelogue. 


tH” The Sale will commence on MONDAY, 22d September, at 8 o'clock, A.M. 
ready. A second Catalogue will be issued on the first day of Sale, including Invoices received 


M. 'PHOMAS & SONS, AvcTionEEEs, 


First 
up to that date. 


Philadelphia, Aug , 1851. 


RETAIL AND LOT SALES, BOOKS, &c. 


THOMAS & SONS propose holding regular Evening Sales of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, ENGRAVINGS, &c., for which consignments are solicited. {7g Cash advances 
will be made when required. 











| THE ARCHITECT: 
| A Series of Original Designs for Domestic and Ornamental Cott»ges, connected with 


Landscape Gardening. 


By W. H. RANLETT. Two vels. royal quarto. Price $12 00. 
(4 New Edition just ready ) 


THE HEIRS OF DERWENTWATER. 
By E. L. BLANCHARD. 
Price 50 cents, (Second Edition.) 


NEW YORK BY GAS-LIGHT. 
Price 25 cents. (Tenth Edition.) - 


CELIO; Or, New York Above Ground and Under Ground. 


WACOUSTA ; Or, the Prophecy. 
An Indian Tale. Price 50 cents, 


ECARTE; Or, the Salons of Paris. (Second Edition.) 


Price 30 cents. 


THE G’HALS OF NEW YORK. 


By NED BUNTLINE. 


THREE STRONG MEN. 
By ALEX. DUMAS. Price 25 cents. 


MONE YPENNY ; Or, the Heart of the World. 
By CORNELIUS MATHEWS. Price 5v cents. 


MINER’S DAUGHTER. BY DICKENS. 


Price 6 cents. 


LIZZIE LEIGH. BY DICKENS. 


Price 6 cents. 


THE NUN. BY SPINDLER. 


Price 25 cents. 


GOLD MINES OF THE GILA. BY WEBBER. 


Price 50 cents. 


THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME. 
By VICTOR HUGO. Price 25 cents, 


THE COMPLETE GARDENER AND FLORIST. 


BRAITHWAITE'S 
RETROSPECT 


MEDICINE & SURGERY. 
Part XXI,—July—Now Ready. 














STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
PROPRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS 


of this sterling periodical, respectful!y inform the trade 
that the usual discount will be allowed from the follow- 


ing retail prices: 


Parts ‘1.to 12 . 50 cts. each. 
a Shee Se ee. Be * 
tet, oye Bee 
Bound vols.insheep, . . 2 


(The boand sets, from 1 10,92, are: made up i 9 vols.) 


8. & T_aiso take this opportunity. to state, that here 
after the work wiil be published in both hemispheres 
simultaneously, and that in y. quality of 
paper, and that accuracy so essential toa medical jour 
nal, there will be nothing to be desired. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 





fw" THE PRIVATE LIBRARY of Joun N. Sainner, Esq., will be sold by them in September. a6 1t 


96 2t 222 Brosowasr. 





